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A LOST 


IDEAL.* 


By ANNIE 8. SWAN, 


Avrnor or ‘‘ ArpERsyDE,” ‘‘ Cartownie,” “ Marrzanp or Lavnrrestoy,” ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


* The world has dealt with me 
As when the hard sea bites and chews a stone, 
And changes its first form.” 


HE Grafin immedi- 
ately left the room. 
Helen walked to 
the gable window 
which commanded a 
peep of the court- 
yard, and saw the 
carriage standing 
surrounded by a 

little group of servants, the boy Gustay 
among them. Presently she saw alight from 
the carriage the tall, gaunt figure of a man 
with a military cloak over his uniform, lean- 
ing heavily with one arm on his servant and 
the other on his sword. He seemed like a 
man stricken with mortal sickness. Helen 
looked at him with the keenest possible 
interest, the husband of Hilda von Reu- 
tensee. He was of the true Teuton type, 
powerfully and squarely built and carrying 
himself, even in ‘his evident extreme weak- 
ness, with a military grace. His face was 
extremely fair, ruddy in health, but now 
pale and worn; his hair bright flaxen, as 
was the moustache which drooped over the 
mouth, effectually hiding whatever may 
have been its strength or weakness. When 
he saw his aunt hurrying across the court- 
yard, he saluted her courteously, and the 
faint shadow of a smile flitted across his face. 
Then the boy, Gustav, who till now had 
stood aloof, came forward impulsively and 
touched his father’s arm, while his eyes wist- 
fully looked up into his face. Helen was 
struck by that look ; it conveyed so much— 
all the longing of the child’s heart for the 
father’s love which had hitherto been denied 
him. The Graf regarded the boy stcadfastly 
for a moment, and then laid his hand kindly 
on his bare head. The boy, touched to the 
quick, burst into tears; and Helen drew 
back, her own eyes wet, and feeling that she 
was a witness to a very sacred scene. 

She was still standing by the table when 
the sound of voices and approaching foot- 
steps indicated their approach. They, how- 
ever, passed by the door of the little salon, 
and Helen knew by the direction of the 
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it and the result is sad to see. 


retreating sound that they had gone to the 
rooms which were always kept in readiness 
for the Graf. 

The whole household was now _astir. 
Once a year, when the Graf came for the 
shooting, it awakened from its drowsy 
slumber and was on the alert night and day, 
the master of Reutensee being one who 
exacted his meed of service, pressed down 
and running over; and though his coming 
was totally unexpected, and he appeared fit 
only for a sick-bed, the effect of his pre- 
sence was precisely the same. Helen was 
left a long time alone, and had gone to her 
own room when the Griifin came to her 
looking white and anxious. 

“Tt is a new trouble,” she said nervously, 
“and I fear the Graf is. mortally stricken. 
He has been fighting in a duel, and the 
wound is difficult to heal. He has neglected 
I fear he has 
come home to die.” 

Helen murmured a word of sympathy, and 
the Grifin sat down wiping the moisture 
from her brow. 

‘He is completely worn out, and there is 
a gentleness I have never seen in him before. 
He had not an oath or a harsh word for a 
servant since he entered the house two hours 
ago. Formerly his presence was like a great 
storm which scarcely knew a calm moment 
but in sleep. I fear, I fear, Graf Ludwig’s 
days are numbered.” 

“They may not be,” said Helen gently. 
“The quiet of Reutensee and careful nurs- 
ing may make him well. Has he seen a 
physician or surgeon ?”’ 

“Yes, many of them, and I gather that 
they have given him but scant hope; but I 
have sent to Reutensee for our good Pastor 
Loeder, who is as skilful as he is spiritual: 
It is sad to see a man stricken in his prime, 
and to think how little he has to show that 
is worthy or noble for his forty years of life.” 

“Tt may be the crisis in his life,” said 
Helen hopefully. “And now will you tell 
me truly, madame, would you not prefer me 
to leave Reutensee? In these sad family 
circumstances the presence of a stranger 
may be irksome.” ‘ 

“A stranger!” repeated the Griifin, in a 
mild tone of reproach. “ Have I so regarded 
and treated you, Helen, that you still call 
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yourself a stranger in Reutensee? To me 
you seem like a daughter of the house.” 

“Forgive me; then I will stay. I have 
had much experience of nursing. I may be 
of use; I may be able te spare you, my 
beloved friend, some anxious hours. But—” 
Helen hesitated a moment, “will it not be 
necessary to send for his wife ?” 

“Not yet. I suggested it, and it was 
then he exhibited the only sign of impatience 
I have observed this time ; but I fear they 
are alienated for ever. I am glad that 
Gustav remains. How his heart yearns over 
his father! It would melt a heart of stone.” 

“He clings more to his mother,” said 
Helen; “and yet he is a boy of whom any 
father might be proud.” 

“ Ah, yes, but he has starved the child of 
love, and nothing can atone to the young 
heart for that. There are many things about 
my nephew’s wife I do not understand, but 
she has been a good and loving mother to 
the boy, and had Ludwig consulted his own 
best interests he would have permitted her 
to keep him.” , 

“Ts Graf Ludwig then so hopelessly bad ?” 
inquired Helen, with interest. “I caught a 
glimpse of him from the window, and I 
thought there was an air of nobility about 
him.’ 

“He is a selfish man—selfish and hard, 
and his wife never loved him; that was 
where the mischief lay. I do not blame her; 
she was very young, and he tried her severely. 
Then they were of a different nationality, 
which is always a risk, a great risk indeed ; 
but now I must go send my message to 
Pastor Loeder.” 

The arrival of Graf Ludwig made a great 
stir and change in the Schloss, and though he 
lay upon his bed unable to move, seemed to 
exercise an influence over the household. 
Helen once or twice took her turn to watch 
by him while he slept, but he had not seemed 
to observe her presence in the room. 

One evening at sundown, however, she 
was sitting at his chamber window with her 
book when she became conscious that his 
eyes were fixed upon her. Immediately she 
laid down her book, and glided across to his 
bed. Now Helen Woodgate was at home at 
a sick-bed anywhere. She was a woman 
born to minister.° Her movements were 
gentle and soothing, her voice sweetly modu- 
lated, her whole presence restful. 

“What can I do for you?” she asked 
softly. “The Grifin has gone to lie down. 
Would you like me to call her ?” 

“No; sit down and talk to me,” said the 


sick man, in excellent English. ‘I know all 
about you, but I want to hear you talk—sit 
down.” 

In some surprise Helen took the chair by 
the bed. 

“T did not think you were aware of my 
presence in the house,” she said, thinking 
that this terrible Graf, of whom the whole 
household stood in terror and awe, could 
both look and speak pleasantly when he 
chose. There is something in the prostra- 
tion of a strong man on a sick-bed which 
appeals very specially to a woman’s com- 
passion and sympathy. 

“You think me very ill, madame, I can 
see,” he said, with a faint grim smile. ‘ Are 
they waiting and hoping for my death-bell 1” 

“Have you given them cause to regard 
that as a boon instead of a misfortune, 
Graf Ludwig?” asked Helen with unex- 
pected sharpness, which made him give an 
inward chuckle, even while he felt surprised. 
No woman had spoken so candidly and 
straightly to him since that stormy day he 
had parted from his wife in the Hétel 
de l’Univers at Monte Carlo. 

“T came here expecting to die. I confess 
I have seen many physicians, but bah! 
what can they do for one in an extremity ? 
I believe myself that old fossil Loeder in 
the village knows more than any of them. 
His cures are those of an old housewife, 


- but they do no harm if no good.” 


“Pastor Loeder has not given up hope, 
Graf Ludwig,” said Helen, as she measured 
out his medicine from the phial, the sick 
man watching her intently the while, his 
blue eyes still retaining an unusually gentle 
look. 

“You are English. I have an English 
wife who has served me but shabbily. I 
daresay they have regaled you with the 
history of our domestic felicity. Is it the 
fashion of your countrywomen to leave their 
husbands for the merest punctilio ?” 

Helen winced, and the hand grasping the 
medicine glass trembled. 

“T think not. We are more true to our 
vows than the women of other nationalities, 
Graf Ludwig, but we do not like to be 
deceived.” 

“My wife had an impossible standard of 
excellence, but the greatest offence was that 
she hated me from the first. Tell me, do 
you not think it was wiser to part ?” 

“You are talking too much,” said Helen 
quietly. “Drink this, and_ keep still. 
Pastor Loeder has told us that quietness is 
essential to your recovery.” 
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“ Ach Himmel, I have lain still for eight 
days, and I had made up my mind to talk 
to you. You say that because you do not 
want to answer my question. If you will 
answer it, I will be still, I promise you.” 

Helen smiled, administered the medicine, 
shook up his pillows, and made smooth the 
coverlet about his neck, gently and tenderly 
as she might have ministered to a sick child. 
She felt no repulsion towards him, but 
rather an attraction. There was a fearless- 
ness in his blue eye, and a lurking sweetness 
about the mouth, which seemed to tell her 
that the stern Graf had another and a 
gentler side. The pity of it was, that those 
whom it might have blessed had through 
some strange perverseness failed to call it 
into life. 

“What was it you asked me ?” she said. 
“Whether it was wiser to part? How can 
I, a stranger, answer that? But I know 
that in some of her sad moments your 
wife has regretted the circumstances which 
necessitated it.” 

“How do you know that?” he asked 
with apparent quietness ; but Helen saw his 
eyes flash with a half-restrained eagerness. 

“ Because she has told me so.” 

‘**Do you then know my wife?” he asked 
eagerly, and making an attempt to raise 
himself on his elbow. 

“I thought you said you knew all about 
me,” said Helen whimsically. 

* Ah, well, Aunt Clothilde told me you 
were English, and had come here for a little 
quiet after trouble, but she did not say you 
knew my wife. Tell me, when did you see 
her ?” 

‘“‘In England six weeks ago,” replied 
Helen with evident restraint, which, how- 
ever, the Graf in his eagerness did not 
observe. 

“Were you her friend? Do you know 
intimately her way of life? I have often 
wondered about it; but I know no one in 
England who can tell me anything of her. 
How does she live ?” 

“Tf you will be quiet, Graf Ludwig, and 
ask no more questions, I shall tell you all I 
know of her,” replied Helen; “but if you 
excite yourself, 1 shall go away and not 
come back.” 

“You will not be so cruel, madame. I 
should excite myself more and more then; 
and yet why should I care? She hates me, 
and never hid her scorn of me. Only once, 
I remember, when I was ill, did she betray 
any womanly or wifely quality.” 

“Which, nevertheless, she possesses in a 
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greater degree than most,” said Helen, “ only 
you did not encourage their exercise.” 

“She has spoken to you of me then, I see, 
and the account has been bad. Tell me 
what she said.” 

“She did not forget your good qualities, 
Graf, even while deploring the bad,” said 
Helen. “Do you know that there is no 
woman in London more beloved and 
honoured by those whose good opinion is 
worth having, that she spends her life in 
doing good, and that even to have called 
her wife is a privilege many envy you?” 

“Then she has not consoled herself with. 
another,” said the Graf; and Helen looked. 
at him with indignation. 

“That you should say so proves how 
little you knew her,” she said curtly. 

“Tt is worth hearing how you stand up. 
for her. Tell me more. Does she feel bitter 
against me ?” 

“ Only for one thing, Graf Ludwig.” 

“ And that ?” 

‘Because you keep the boy from her.” 

“ Does that make her unhappy ?” 

“Tt does, and it seems so needless, as well 
as so cruel, since he is not with you,” said 
Helen, pleading for her friend with a passion 
she would not have betrayed in any cause of 
her own ; “and she is very fit to rear him. 
Besides, his heart clings to her—you must 
know that.” 

“T had to punish her somehow. I did: 
not wish. her to leave me, and I thought 
she would not hold out so many years.” 

“You do not know her,” repeated Helen. 
“If she believed it her duty to leave you, 
for certain causes, she would never return 
until these causes were repented of and 
removed.” 

“Did she also make you acquainted with 
the cause ?” 

“Never; nor did I wish to know. But 
of this I am very sure, Graf Ludwig, the 
fault was yours.” 

The Graf never took his eyes from her 
face; her frank outspokenness fascinated 
him. 

“Tf I die, no one can keep the boy from 
her,” he said. 

“No; but why wait for death? Let him 
go to his mother instead of to Erlangen, so 
that you may have the joy of doing a kind 
and a generous deed.” 

“But then I shall have lost my son as 
well as my wife,” said the sick man with.a 
feeble touch of impatience. 

Helen saw that he was weary, though his 
interest had not abated. 
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“Is Gustav then so much to you?” she 
asked, as she moved to the window and 
arranged the blind to avert the sun’s rays 
from the bed. 

“He is too like his mother, and his eyes 
reproach me,” said the Graf, and turned 
upon his pillow. 

He lay still so long that Helen at last 
made a movement towards the door, think- 
ing he slept. 

‘Are you going, madame ? I donot sleep, 
only think. And she is unhappy, my 
brilliant Hilda, is she? I thought far other- 
wise.” 

Helen made no reply, but placed her hand 
on the door. 

“You will come again and talk to me, 
madame, will you not ?” 

“ Yes, if you wish it.” 

“ Have you really gone ? Well, since you 
wish it, and you say she is unhappy, she 
shall have the boy.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


“ Bid nof'a hungry child be satisfied 
With heritage vf many cornfields,” 

HELEN went out, and at the end of the 
long corridor met Gustav, who was seldom 
far from the sick-room, though he had not 
yet heen admitted. 

“‘ Have you come from papa now, madame ? 
How is he?” he inquired eagerly. Helen’s 
eyes filled, and, bending forward, she kissed 
him on the brow. 

“Go to him now, dear,” she whispered 
with a sudden intuition, which she felt was 
right. 

A great eagerness leaped into the boy’s ex- 
pressive eyes, but he hesitated. 

“Does he wish to see me, madame? I 
would not intrude,” he said humbly. “ Has 
he asked for me ?” 

““We have been talking of you, dearest. 
Go now, very gently, and if he is asleep stcal 
away again. Where is Aunt Clothilde ?” 

“ Not yet down-stairs,” answered the lad, 
and crept towards the door of the sick-cham- 
ber, Helen watching him, her own desolation 
for the moment dwarfed by that great mys- 
tery, the sorrowful yearning of a child. He 
opened the door softly, and closed it again. 
Helen leaned her head a moment against the 
oak-panelled wall, and uplifted her heart in 
prayer. Could it be that the rent threads 
might be joined again, if only in death ? 

The Graf moved eagerly at the opening 
of the door, hoping Helen had come back. 
When he saw the timid, expectant face of 


the boy he looked for the moment disap- 
pointed, and then beckoned him towards the 
bed. 

“Well, Gustav, have you come to inquire 
after me? Shut the door and come in.” 

The lad was not slow to obey. He threw 
himself on his knees by the bed, all his loving 
heart in his eyes as he fixed them on the 
changed face of the father whom he had 
never understood. 

“You are better, papa, are you not ?” he 
inquired wistfully. 

“ Better? Idon’t know, my boy ; it mat- 
ters nothing. Tell me, would Reutensee not 
be happier for my death ?” 

“Qh, no, no!” eried the lad. You must 
not say that.” 

“There are two who would be happier, I 
know—you and your mother.” 

The boy’s face flushed, and for the moment 
he was torn betwixt two feclings, his pas- 
sionate and loyal love to his absent mother 
and his newly-awakened tenderness towards 
his father, who had shown him after all such 
poor fatherliness all these years. Encouraged 
by the unwonted softness of his father’s ex- 
pression, the lad tried to give expression to 
the mingled emotions which raged in his 
young heart. 

“Oh, papa!” he cried impulsively, ‘ why 
are we different from others? Why are you 
here and mamma in England? Why cannot 
we all be together as others are ?” 

‘** Ask her, Gustav. You will sce her soon.” 

“Not till midsummer,” replied Gustav 
sadly. ‘Let me write to her. She will 
come at once, I am sure, when she hears you 
are ill. Let me write, dear papa!” 

“Not yet. There are things you cannot 
understand, Gustav, because you are too 
young. Your mother would not come here 
even for your asking, even if I desired it, 
which I do not yet. If Pastor Loeder says 
I am to die, it will be different; then she 
must come, because there are things that 
must be arranged for you, the future Graf 
von Reutensee.” 

“And if you recover, then, papa, will it 
be as before?” inquired the boy with that 
great wistfulness which secretly touched the 
man’s heart. 

“Not quite; one thing will be different,” 
said the Graf, and, moving his hand, he laid 
it on his boy’s bright head where it lay on 
the pillow very nearhisown. ‘Iam sorry I 
have been so rough with you, lad. Perhaps 
I was jealous of your love for your mother. 
Didn’t she tell you many times what a bad 
man your father was ¢” 
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“Never, never! She always bade me look 
up to you and pay you a son’s duty. I have 
always loved you, papa, only you would not 
let me show it.” 

The Graf lay still a moment with his eyes 
closed pondering the boy’s words in his mind. 
She had been more loyal than he; she had 
never thought to poison the young mind of the 
child against him, and had borne uncomplain- 
ingly the harsh verdict which restricted her 
intercourse with her own child, and had made 
it but a fearful pleasure. How he must have 
misjudged her! His thoughts grew very 
tender towards the woman against whom 
he had so long cherished a supreme bitter- 
ness. The heart of a man still slumbered in 
the breast of Ludwig Graf von Reutensee ; 
the husks of the world had not robbed him 
of every manly quality. Lying there with 
closed eyes, his son’s warm breath on his 
cheek, a vision of what might have been 
swept over him in a wave of intolerable pain, 
which caused him to give a quick shudder. 

“Dear papa, you are feeling worse. Let 
me call Aunt Clothilde!” cried the lad in 
alarm, but his father silenced him quickly. 

“No; it is nothing. You should be back 
at school, Gustav ; should you not? What 
would you say to going to London to your 
mother, instead of back to Erlangen ?” 

“To be with her always, do you mean ¢” 
inquired the boy in a breathless whisper, and 
the red rose in his cheek. 

“Yes. There are good schools in England 
as inGermany. You shall goto your mother 
instead of to Erlangen.” 

“But not just yet, dear papa.” 

‘Why not? I thought you would fly on 

the wings of the wind,” said the Graf, in 
slight banter, and secretly admiring the fine 
lithe figure of the boy as he stood up, holding 
himself as straightly as any soldier in the 
ranks. It was impossible not to feel a thrill 
of fatherly pride in that gallant boy; and 
Gustav, with the quick intuition of a child, 
felt his father’s eye rest upon him for the 
first time with approval he did not seek to 
hide, and his young heart swelled within him 
for very joy, and his blue eyes, heritage from 
his English mother, became suffused with a 
mist of tears. 
_ “Té you will let me stay by you, papa, to 
wait upon you,” he said hurriedly. “ Mamma 
is well; she does not need me so much; let 
me stay here and be with you. I will be so 
very quiet, and not trouble you—only let 
me stay !” 

“Come here, Gustav, and kneel beside me 
once more.” 
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The boy did so, and Graf Ludwig looked 


straight in the guileless eyes. 

“Say after me: ‘I forgive you, father.’ ” 

“ But why must I say that, papa? there is 
nothing to forgive.” 

“Yes, there are years of neglect, and other 
things you could not understand. Say the 
words after me.” 

The boy did so tremblingly, feeling as if 
it were a sacrilege to repeat them. 

“Now kiss me. I shall sleep now; and 
you may sit by my window till you are tired.” 

A great sob broke from the boy’s bursting, 
happy heart, and he threw himself on his 
father’s breast. 

“And you will tell your mother when you 
go to her, or when she comes here after lam 
dead,” said the Graf, “what I have made 
you say—she will understand.” 

In her own room, wondering whether the 
interview should have such happy ending, 
Helen Woodgate pondered the situation in 
her mind, and, finally opening her portfolio, 
wrote a letter. Having finished and sealed 
it, she put on her bonnet and walked down 
to the village to post it with her own hand. 
She had taken upon her a great responsibility, 
yet her inward consciousness told her she was 
right. When she returned to the Schloss 
she at once sought the Griifin, who was making 
her toilet in her own room. 

“T have done a very daring thing, Aunt 
Clothilde,” she said calmly, “and I am going 
away from Reutensee.” 

The old lady paused with her cap strings 
in her hand, and looked round at her in won- 
derment. 

“T have sent for the Countess Hilda.” 

* You have! but why ?” 

“Because I have had a talk with Graf 
Ludwig this afternoon, and I felt sure the 
time has come.” 

“ He is certainly very ill, and her place is 
by his side,” said the Griifin musingly. “ But 
does it please him that she should come ?” 

“T have not asked him, and you must not 
tell him, Aunt Clothilde. In such a crisis 
everything should be left to the influence of 
the moment.” 

“For your age, you are a wise woman,” 
said the old lady. “I pray God to bless 
your experiment.” 

“He did not speak harshly of her, Griifin ; 
and his heart is softened towards Gustav, 
who is with him now. There is good in 
Graf Ludwig, and the time has come for it. 
to come to the surface.” 

“We are bidden believe that there is good 
in all things evil,” said the Grifin with a 
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sigh. “But Ludwig has long shown his 
worst side at Reutensee. Yet do I remem- 
ber him such an one as Gustav, though, 
perhaps, less sweet. Ah, me! how this bitter 
life can warp the better nature of a man, and 
bring him to a level with the dust. If you 
are to be the peacemaker in Reutensee, my 
daughter, many hearts will bless your name; 
but—why must you go? why not stay and 
see your ministry crowned ?” 

“That,” said Helen with averted head, 
“T may not tell you. But it is better for 
me to go.” 

In connection with her own trouble, Helen 
had never mentioned Hilda von Reutensee’s 
name, though many times tempted to it. 
How thankful was she now for her own re- 
straint, which would enable Graf Ludwig’s 
wife to return to her kinswoman without 
prejudice. 

“Tell me, Helen—in the press of new 
anxieties I have not had time to ask, but tell 
me now what answer have you returned 
to your husband ?” inquired the Grafin an- 
xiously. “If it is to him you return, then 
gladly shall I*speed your going.” 

“It is not. I have written to him telling 
him my state of mind was such that I could 
not yet go back. What the future may 
hold I know not, but to go back with this 
indifference in my heart would be to make 
the breach complete. We must wait until 
my heart speaks in a different tone.” 

“Then why leave us? Where can you 

0 9 » 

“‘T have my own people in my own land, 
Grifin; their hearts are heavy because of 
me. I shall go to them.” 

“Wherever you may go, my daughter, the 
blessing of the Most High will follow you,” 
said the old lady with solemnity, “and I 
doubt not will show you the way wherein 
you are to go. The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness and its own need. If you feel 
that the time has come for you to go forth 
from Reutensee, our love and prayers can 
but follow you.” 

“When I am gone you will write to me, 
Aunt Clothilde, if the news be good. IfI 
hear nothing I shall know the experiment 
has failed,” said Helen; “and I go feeling 
that there will be a welcome for me here 
should I wish to come again.” 

She began her preparations that very night, 
and having once taken her decision seemed 
eager to be gone. 

Next day Graf Ludwig was visibly weaker, 
and partially unconscious, not recognising 
one from the other. Pastor Loeder in grave 


anxiety advised the Grafin to send to Wurz- 
burg for a surgeon skilled in such cases. He 
admitted that he had come to the end of his 
resources, and that there was some graver 
seat of disease than he had yet discovered. 
In these circumstances Helen did not hasten 
her departure, though she had resolved to 
leave before the arrival of the Countess 
Hilda. On the morning of the third day, 
just after the Wurzburg surgeon had per- 
formed. a serious operation on his patient, 
whose condition he pronounced most critical, 
a telegram came from England saying she 
was leaving London that morning. That 
afternoon Helen left Reutensee and their 
trains passed each other between Wurzburg 
and Strasburg. Two days Helen abode in 
Paris and went to London by the night train. 
She was conscious of a strange unreal feeling 
as she landed once more in England, from 
which she seemed to have been absent many 
years. No one knew of her coming ; she felt 
like a waif in London streets, a waif for 
whom there was no shelter or home. She 
who had been so loved and sheltered in the 
Dale, whose visit to any house, small or great, 
had been made an occasion of jubilee, was 
now cast homeless in the great dark tide of 
London life. The grim humour of it made 
her smile, but the smile was wintry and died 
swiftly on her lips. 

She alighted from the train and after a 
moment’s hesitation entered the Charing 
Cross Hotel. She had time to breakfast and 
catch the Scotch train if she so willed, but 
she felt in no haste. After all, her welcome 
there was not assured, the only communica- 
tions she had received from her sister at 
Reutensee had been affectionate but distinctly 
reproachful. She had brought a blot on 
the family name. Her position was indeed 
serious, and such as a woman of her char- 
acter could not long sustain. She was up- 
held just then by the strain of an unnatural 
excitement ; which, however, was gradually 
approaching its limit. Outwardly she was 
calm, dignified, self-possessed, but within 
there dwelt a trembling soul. It is a terrible 
thing for a woman delicately nurtured and 
tenderly cherished to find herself thus thrown 
upon her own resources, without aim or 
object in existence. It was a state of affairs, 
as I said, which Helen Woodgate could not 
possibly endure for any length of time. 
With her return to English soil, to the scene 
of her married life, her imagined peace of 
mind, her indifference fied, and she became 
once more passionate, indignant, torn by a 
thousand conflicting feelings, which finding 
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no vent consumed her very heart. She was 
conscious of extreme weariness of body and 
mind, of weakness even for which she could 
not account. She had been so strong always. 
She felt impatient of the physical change in 
herself. But human endurance has its limit. 
She had lived the past six weeks in an un- 
natural world, putting an unnatural restraint 
upon herself, and now another crisis was at 
hand. 

She went into the hotel, ordered a room 
and breakfast, and having refreshed herself 
leisurely went forth once more into the 
bright sunshine of a brilliant May day. The 
streets had a fascination for her, the whole 
city looking its loveliest, a peculiar charm. 
Moved by some uncontrollable impulse she 
got into a hansom in Trafalgar Square and 
gave the order to drive to the Manor-house 
at Hampstead. The driver, as usual, had 
difficulty in finding it among the tortuous 
windings of Upper Hampstead, but at length 
she reached the gates, only to find them 
closed, the lodge shut up, the whole place 
bearing that desolate and chilly look peculiar 
to the uninhabited house. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


“ Why go without me, O ye loved and loving ? 
hat has earth left of happiness or peace ?”’ 

SopHia RYDER occupied a small house in 
Craddock Street, Bloomsbury, a house which 
was a home for herself and her boys. They 
were very poor in this world’s goods, and 
many an anxious hour was spent by the little 
house mistress wrinkling her brows over ac- 
counts it seemed impossible to square ; never- 
theless, they were happy, and simple pleasures 
hardly won were treasured and enjoyed. If 
they could not goto the mountains or the 
seaside when everybody else was out of town, 
had they not a choice of all the London 
parks ? and could they not go to Hampstead 
Heath for the modest sum of fourpence a 
head ? 

As was inevitable, the little story-writer 
had her own cares and worries with the lads, 
They were not always amenable to her 
authority ; on the contrary, they were at 
times so unruly that she was in despair. But 
they had warm, impulsive Irish hearts, and 
when an appeal to their principles was of no 
avail, one made to their affection was pretty 
sure to succeed. 

About five o’clock, the afternoon on which 
Helen Woodgate found herself in London, 
Aunt Sophy’s three boys were having their 
tea in the little sitting-room in Craddock 
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Street. They were alone, their aunt being 
at the weekly meeting of her club, It was a 
very poor little room, shabby to the last 
degree, and the table presented a hetero- 
geneous collection of battered cups, which 
showed visible signs of rough usage. In the 
absence of his aunt, Tim, the second boy, 
presided over the tea-tray, dealing out sundry 
cups of very weak tea to Jack and little 
Tony. Larry, whose rare abilities and win- 
ning ways had determined Hilda von Reu- 
tensee to give him the best possible chance, 
was at Harrow, where he made it hot for 
himself and everybody with whom he came 
in contact. But there was nobody in his 
form adored as was Larry Ryder, and 
though the masters had to punish him often 
and sometimes seriously for pure mischief, 
they always performed with a grudge. For 
there were the true Irish pathos and humour 
in his eyes which disarmed every prejudice 
and won every heart. Although Larry was 
the ringleader in larks, Tim did not come 
far behind, and little Tony was described by 
his aunt as a perfect imp. Jack, the third, 
was more studious and more dreamy—a lad 
with a fair Raphael face and a pair of dreamy 
artists’ eyes. ‘Tim was a typical Irishman ; 
there was something intensely comical in his 
square, squat figure, and chubby freckled 
face, with a wide red-lipped mouth made for 
laughter, and a pair of round eyes as inno- 
cent as a baby’s. They were making a great 
deal of noise, and squabbling a little over 
the contents of a jam-pot which Aunt Sophy 
had set out by way of treat in her absence, 
when a hansom drove up to the door. In- 
stantly three noses were glued on to the 
lower window-panes and three pairs of eyes 
fixed intently on the cab. It took little 
Tony all his time to reach the window-pane, 
which was a trifle high, and there he stood, a 
comical figure in a pair of very ill-fitting pants 
(a triumph of Aunt Sophy’s economical art) 
and a long blue pinafore reaching to his 
heels—a strange costume altogether, but one 
which did not disturb the equanimity of 
Tony in the least. He had not yet com- 
menced the study of the philosophy of 
clothes. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Woodgate,” cried Tim joyously ; 
and the others set up a whoop of delight and 
trooped out to the door. Children do not 
readily forget, and the young Ryders had 
not so many pleasures that they had so soon 
forgotten sundry pleasant days spent at the 
Manor-house at Hampstead. So when Helen 
alighted from her cab, looking very worn and 
white and dispirited, she was greeted by a 
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vision of three radiant faces (one adorned by 
several smears of jam) arrayed in the door- 
way—a sight which warmed her desolate 
heart. For after all, these were home faces, 
and a home welcome beamed upon her from 
out those open saucy eyes which had not as 
yet learned to veil their feelings. 

“ Aunt Soph’s out,” said Tim. “ But you 
won't go away ; she'll be back in a jiffy, I’m 
sure.” 

**No, no, I won’t go away; I’ve come to 
see you. And how are you all ?” 

She kissed each happy face, and even be- 
stowed two on the jam-smeared Tony, whose 
innocent, angelic look went to her very 
heart. She dearly loved children, and, some- 
how in the midst of her desolation, the bois- 
terous welcome of the little Ryders gave her 
a thrill of joy, which came very near to tears. 
Tony slipped his grimy paw confidingly into 
her dainty glove, Tim closed the door, and 
the small procession moved on to the sitting- 
room. Then Judith, the Irish help, appeared 
from the rear regions looking rather askance 
at the unusual sight of a fine lady, with 
whom, however, the boys seemed to stand in 
no manner of awe. 

“ Missus isn’t in, ma’am,” she said, apolo- 
getically. ‘“ An’ the bhoys is hevin’ their teas, 
an’ a dhirty mess they do make for shure. 
’Tain’t fit for the loikes o’ you to go in.” 

“Oh, never mind. Bring me a cup, Judy, 
and I'll join them,” said Helen with a plea- 
sant smile, and immediately Tim essayed to 
improve the appearance of the table by put- 
ting the things in their proper places, and 
rating Tony for having in his haste laid his 
bread jam-side down on the table—a reproof 
which had but small effect on the youthful 
offender, who continued his meal in seraphic 
silence. 

“Aunt Soph’s at the club. It’s Friday, 
you know,” said Tim with an important 
explanatory air. “She'll be home at six, 
and it’s half-past five now. Not long to 
wait.” 

“Oh, no.” Helen laid down her gloves, 
and, leaning back in Aunt Sophy’s battered 
old rocking-chair, looked round her with 
ineffable content. The place was poor and 
mean, untidy and sordid, but, brightened by 
these dear young faces, seemed so like a bit 
of home that it nearly broke her heart. She 
was very weary, very homesick, very sad, 
and it all came home to her so powerfully 
that she could scarcely retain her compo- 
sure, 

* And how is your auntie?” she forced 
herself to ask, talk being her only safeguard. 


“Oh, auntie’s all right ; but she’s gonu to 
the club in a proper wax to-day, I can tell 
you. She hadn’t time hardly to go, she had 
so much to do; but she wanted to go, for 
somebody, though I don’t exactly know who 
—I say, Tony, you might at least wait till 
the lady can sit down with us. It’s awful to 
go cramming yourself like that. Never 
mind him, Mrs. Woodgate, he’s only a little 
chap; and when Aunt Soph isn’t here he 
thinks he can do anything.” 

“T needn’t ask how you all are,” said 
Helen, with an indulgent smile at the offend- 
ing Tony. ‘ When did you see Larry, and 
how is he ?” 

“Oh, he’s all right; he was here at 
Easter. My, what stunning times they have 
at Harrow—no end of fun. I only wish l’d 
his chance.” 

“And your Easter holidays are over, 
aren’t they ?” 

“Oh, yes; ages ago. It'll soon be mid- 
summer,” said Tim; and just then Judy 
entered with a clean cup and saucer, and a 
fresh pot of tea on a waiter, apologising pro- 
fusely and loudly at the same time for the 
condition of things. 

“Oh, dry up, Judy,” said Tim loftily, “/’ve 
apologised to Mrs. Woodgate, and she doesn’t 
mind. My! I wish Aunt Sophy would come 
in just now, wouldn’t she stare!” 

Aunt Sophy did stare with a vengeance 
twenty minutes later when she came dancing 
into the little sitting-room and beheld Mrs. 
Woodgate sitting behind the tea-tray, with 


her cloak off and her bonnet strings flung 


back on her shoulders, Tim on her right 
hand, Jack on her left, and Tony hanging on 
to the back of her chair. 

‘Well, I never! no, I never, never did—” 
she cried hysterically. ‘“ Mercy me! where 
have you come from, and are you flesh and 
blood ?” 

“Yes, genuine, as the boys can testify, and 
I’ve emptied Judy’s teapot. The first Eng- 
lish tea I’ve drunk for weeks, and it was too 
delicious to leave a drop. And how are 
you?” said Helen; and to prove it she 
kissed the little story-writer on both cheeks. 

She was a very odd little figure, for times 
had of late been harder than usual, and 
sundry old garments had been remade, and 
had suffered in the process. A very odd 
little figure indeed, but a true heart beamed 
from those bright black eyes, and sincerity 
was writ large on every feature of her face. 

“Have you had your teas, boys? Well, 
clear out, and come in at eight sharp to your 
lessons. Oh, but it’s Friday; well, Tim, 
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bring Tony in at eight. Off you go, all of 
you at once.” 

They were reluctant, after the manner of 
boys, when dismissed peremptorily from 
company they like, but they obeyed. Then 
Sophia shut the door and sank helplessly 
into a seat. 

“ What does it mean?” she said, in the 
same hysterical voice, for she had been 
thinking of Helen all the way from Fleet 
Street ; and to see the embodiment of her 
thoughts was something of a shock. “I 
thought you were in Germany at Reutensee. 
The Countess thinks so. She left on Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Yes, I know she did, and I left for Eng- 
land on the same afternoon.” 

The little story-writer sat still, nervously 
clasping and unclasping her hands. She 
had no right to ask questions, and yet it was 
hard to refrain. 

“The Count is very ill, I suppose?” she 
said interrogatively. 

“Very ill, indeed, but I trust not hope- 
lessly,” answered Helen. 

“ Not hopelessly!” repeated Miss Ryder, 
with a slight uplifting of her brows. “I 
understood he was dying. I think the 
Countess thought so too.” 

“ You saw her quite recently then ?” 

“Yes ; I spent Sunday evening with her, 
and saw her off at Charing Cross on Monday 
morning.” 

“Ts she well ?” 

“Not very,” replied Miss Ryder, and both 
felt the conversation to be a trifle embar- 
rassing. 

“Wher did you see Mr. Hargreaves,” 
asked Helen, seeking to change it. 

“Last week. He went to Margate on 
Sunday morning with Mr. Woodgate,” said 
the little story-writer quickly, and not look- 
ing at Helen as she spoke. 

“To make a stay?” inquired Helen 
calmly. 

“T believe so. I have been at the club 
this afternoon, Mrs. Woodgate, and I heard 
a rumour—you know what a nest of rumours 
it is—that Mr. Woodgate had lost all his 
money. I hope it isn’t true.” 

“T couldn't say, I am sure,” replied Helen, 
with the utmost indifference. “I have heard 
nothing about it.” . 

Sophy Ryder got up. She was an emo- 
tional, excitable person, and she had laid 
this romantic tragedy so seriously to heart 
that she could scarcely control herself. Be- 
tween the Countess and Mrs. Woodgate she 
was awkwardly placed, both trusted her and 
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looked upon her as a friend, yet neither had 
ever openly spoken of the breach which was 
uppermost in the minds of all three. 

“You don’t look very well yourself,” she 
said, looking at Helen straightly. “In fact, 
you look worn out. Where are you 
staying ?” 

“T am not staying anywhere. I only 
arrived from the Continent this morning.” 

“ And are you going anywhere else? Ex- 
cuse my questions, Mrs. Woodgate, but one 
must ask questions, especially when there 
are a million things one wants to know.” 

“T think of going to Scotland to-night ; 
but if you will invite me, I shall be very glad 
to remain one night with you. Iam tired. 
Now I come to think of it I travelled all 
last night.” 

Sophia flushed with pleasure. 

“Invite you! I didn’t dare. But if you, 
knowing the resources and the drawbacks of 
this ménage, invite yourself, lam the happiest 
woman in the world. Where can I send 
Judy to fetch your luggage ?” 

“To the Charing Cross,” replied Helen. 
* But could it not lie there till to-morrow ? 
and I could pick it up as I go to the station.” 

“Tt could, but it won’t. Perhaps we may 
keep you more than a night. Little did I 
know who was adorning my humble sitting- 
room while I was listening to Arabella 
Slade holding forth with her usual venom. 
That woman gets worse than ever. If the 
club were managed on my kind of business 
lines we’d run her out. How do you think 
the boys are looking? Aren’t they monsters? 
and Tim has begun to rebel at my home- 
made garments. Where he supposes the 
money is to come from to pay tailors’ bills I 
can’t imagine; but he is a dear boy for alk 
that.” 

“They are all dear boys,” said Helen 
warmly. “ But Tony looks like a cherub.” 

“He isn’t though, he’s an imp; but he 
gets off scot free on account of his cherubic 
air, which is a fraudulent imposition. Mrs. 
Garbutt says they are hopelessly vulgar, and 
I fear they are,” said the little story-writer, 
with a sigh. “ But I can’t help preferring 
them to her namby-pamby, esthetic band. 
Larry is beyond speaking of, Mrs. Woodgate ; 
but he is a perfect genius. He'll distinguish 
himself yet.” 

“T am sure of it. I think you are a happy 
woman to have so many bright young crea- 
tures about you,” said Helen, with a sigh, and 
a wistfulness in her eye which stabbed the 
little story-writer to the heart. 

“Oh, I have my cares, but I love the lads, 
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and I wouldn’t part with one of them to ride 
in a coach and six,” she said quickly. Then 
suddenly she looked straightly at Helen and 
spoke out frankly. ‘When I look at you I 
can’t endure it—endure to think of your 
trouble I mean. I can’t help speaking about 
it; I'll die if I don’t. Isn’t there any chance 
of its being mended? Is it hopeless for 
ever ?” 

Helen laid down her head on the shabby 
arm of the old rocking-chair and burst into 


tears, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘* T have paid thee with the current coin 
Men give to women.” 

THE Countess Hilda arrived, as Helen had 
arrived, at Reutensee in the afternoon, driving 
all the way from Wurzburg. Her thoughts 
throughout the journey had been more of 
Helen than of the sick, perhaps dying, man 
she had been summoned to see. Perhaps 
she would not have been in such haste had 
the summons not come from Helen, and had 
she not expeated to see her at the end of the 
journey. She had never seen Woodgate, 
but from time to time Hargreaves had told 
her of his state of mind, and there was hope 
in her heart that a reconciliation might be 
effected soon. If she could help it on she 
would feel herself a happier woman than at 
any moment during the past six weeks. She 
had not many tender associations with the 
old Fraucon Schloss; nevertheless, her 
artistic eye was pleased as it burst upon her 
vision that sunshiny May afternoon, and a 
half smile stole to her lips. It was indeed a 
sweet and lovely spot, and it held at that 
moment, as she imagined, the two persons 
she loved best on earth, Helen Woodgate 
and her own boy. Of her sick husband she 
thought surprisingly little; she had not, 
indeed, realised all that his possible death 
might involve. Helen’s letter had been of 
the briefest description, simply telling of the 
Count’s critical state, and asking her to come 
at once. But there had been an undertone 
of entreaty running through it which Hilda 
von Reutensee was quick to detect, and 
which moved her to instant obedience. The 
boy Gustav, on the look-out all day long, 
had seen the carriage come over the distant 
slopes, and was standing outside the court- 
yard gates when it came crawling up the 
steep ascent. He threw himself into his 
mother’s arms, and she, with the tears 
running down her cheeks, pressed him to 
her heart, and laid her cheek to his. The 


child’s love was sweet to her ; she had hun- 
gered for it daily, hourly, since she had last 
held it there. 

“There, there, that will do, child; now 
let me look at you. How you have grown! 
nearly as tall as your mother, are you not ?” 
she said smilingly. “But you look strong 
and well.” 

“Oh, I am well; and you, mother dearest, 
are you well? You are tired; the journey 
from England is so long; but all is well now 
you have come back to us,” said the boy, 
looking into her face smilingly, and noting a 
subtle change thereon—the change wrought 
by weariness and much anxiety of mind. 

“ And how is your father now ?” 

“ He is very ill,” replied the lad ; and his 
bright face shadowed. “Yesterday I was 
not permitted to see him, and to-day he did 
not know me. The great man will come 
again from Wurzburg in the evening. Aunt 
Clothilde bade him not come till evening, as 
then you might have come.” 

“You had not gone back to school before 
your father came, then?” said Hilda as 
they walked hand in hand across the court- 

ard. 
“i No, I was to go next day, only he said I 
might stay. Mother, I think papa loves me 
at last.” 

She gave a little start, and glanced inquir- 
ingly at the young face beside her, noting 
the eager flush, the bright light in his eyes. 

“T hope he always loved you, Gustav,” 
she said gently. 

* Perhaps so,” replied the lad, with a sigh. 
“But now I know it. He likes me to be 
with him, and we talk all the time of you.” 

His mother covered her eyes a moment, 
touched, though she would not own it, even 
with a vague stirring at her heart for which 
she could not account. 

“There is Aunt Clothilde,” she said sud- 
denly. “She looks very ill and aged, poor 
Aunt Clothilde.” 

“Welcome, Hilda ; welcome home again,” 
said the old lady, folding her nephew's wife 
to her heart, and kissing her on both cheeks. 
“* Now will the heart of the boy be at rest. 
It has been on the wing all day long.” 

“And Ludwig, Aunt Clothilde, is it true, 
as Gustav says, that he is so ill to-day ?” 

“He is far spent; but come in, my 
daughter. You need rest and refreshment. 
Gustav, tell Hans to make haste with our 
coffee.” 

Countess Hilda stepped into the large, 
bare, but nobly-proportioned hall, and glanced 
about her with a slightly inquiring air. 
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“Mrs. Woodgate is still here, is she not ?” 
she inquired a trifle sharply. 

“No; she left us yesterday morning, and 
is now in England.” 

The Countess turned her head away, 
biting her trembling lip, her eyes stinging 
with the mist of her most bitter disappoint- 
ment. At length, however, she faced her kins- 
woman again, looking her very frankly in 
the face, desiring to learn from its expression 
how much or how little she knew. And she 
was quick to gather from the placid, uncon- 
sciousness of that withered old face, that she 
was in complete ignorance of her share in 
the upheaval in Helen Woodgate’s life. 

“T hoped she would wait at least until I 
came,” she said. 

“TI urged her to remain, but the child’s 
heart seemed turned to her own land and 
she could no longer be at rest. But come 
up, my daughter, we can talk of that and 
other things while you eat and rest.” 

“Now tell me about Ludwig, Aunt Clo- 
thilde ; what has happened to him?” asked 
Hilda as they went upstairs. “He was the 
very last man I should have thought to have 
been so stricken.” 

“The strongest are not exempt, Hilda,” 
said the old lady. “But there is no doubt 
it came of his own seeking. He fought in 
a duel at Baden, I understand, over some 
money matter, though I have heard no par- 
ticulars, and the wound has been neglected — 
that is all. The surgeon from Wurzburg ex- 
tracted the ball on Monday, but he is still 
in a very critical state.” 

“Ts he conscious ?” 

“Only partially.” 

* And does he know I am here, or that I 
had been sent for ?” 

“No; it was the doing of Mrs. Woodgate, 
Hilda. She said the time had come.” 

The Countess Hilda slightly curled her 
lip as she stirred her coffee. 

“Fought in a duel, did he? Then he is 

no better than he was. What does Gustav 
mean, Aunt Clothilde, by saying his father 
loves him now? Has sickness so changed 
Graf Ludwig that he has unbent to the 
boy ?” . 
“T believe so; and Mrs. Woodgate talked 
to him, I know. A sweet woman, Hilda, 
undeserving of such bitter sorrow as has 
fallen to her lot. Tell me what manner of 
man is this husband of hers who has treated 
her so.” 

“Qh, he is no worse I suppose than other 
men—not so bad as my husband,” said Hilda 
with a flippancy she was far indeed from 
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feeling. ‘Only, she is too good for him, 
totally unfitted always for the life he could 
offerher. Their marriage was a mistake—that 
was all. The probability is, however, that 
this breeze will blow over, and they will 
settle down to an outward semblance of 
peace. How long has Ludwig been here ?” 

“Little more than a week.” 

“And what do they say ? that his case is 
hopeless? What do you think yourself, 
Aunt Clothilde ?” 

“T do not like his look to-day, but when 
you go to his room you will judge for your- 
self.” 

“You look as if you wanted rest—as if 
you suffered, Aunt Clothilde,” said the 
Countess, and stretching out her firm white 
hand, she laid it with a tender, sympathetic 
touch in the old lady’s withered fingers. 
“Our troubles are too much for you. It is 
a shame that you should have them so near 
you always.” 

“Nay, it is not that, it is bodily weakness. 
My days are also numbered, and I do not 
grieve thereat, but rather rejoice, for my 
treasures are in heaven,” said the old woman, 
and moved by the unwonted gentleness in 
the face of the woman she had never under- 
stood, she leaned across the table, looking 
searchingly and yearningly with her face. 
“ Hilda, if Ludwig shows but a gleam of 
penitence you will be very gentle with him. 
It is bad for you, bad for him, but specially 
bad for the boy to be thus separated ; and 
we are bidden not to quench the bruised 
reed.” 

“Who am I that I should quench the 
bruised reed, Aunt Clothilde?” was the reply, 
and Hilda dashed away a quick tear, “I 
have lived ten desolate years—long enough 
to repent me of my share in the unhappy 
past. Iwas not blameless, and I will tell 
him so.” 

“Thanks be to God,” fell fervently from 
the lips of the old Grafin. 

“Do you know who has taught me to 
know myself? Helen Woodgate. I have 
been her friend not yet a year, but she has 
shown me that religion is not a mere name, 
that the spirit of Christ can yet animate a 
human heart.” 

“Strange, yet she finds it herself so hard 
to forgive,” said the old Griafin musingly. 

“The shock was too great. It will come 
in time; this yearning to return, of which 
you told me, is a sign that the reserve is 
breaking down. I can only pray he will 
meet her as she must be met, if the future 
is to hold any possibilities for either. Now 
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I must go to my room and remove these 
travel-stained garments before I venture 
into the sick chamber. Is any one with him 
now %” 

“Only one of the maids; he needs no 
nursing, only watching ; and Gustav keeps a 
faithful guard.” 

“T shall relieve them both,” she answered 
with a faint smile, and when she had gone 
from the room the old Griifin sat still by the 
open window looking out on the placid lake, 
pondering these mysteries in her soul. She 
had so long dwelt with the unseen that the 
concerns of earth did not greatly trouble her, 
yet did her heart swell within her at the 
thought that the white dove of peace had 
spread her wings over that dishonoured and 
miserable house, and she prayed with all 
the passion, the earnestness of those whose 
prayers prevail, that a brighter dawn might 
yet arise for Reutensee. 

Within an hour Countess Hilda took her 
place in the sick chamber. She came down 
in a soft noiseless robe of black, relieved 
by across of pearls at the throat, her shining 
hair knotted low on the nape of her graceful 
neck, her face sweet with that remark- 
able sweetness, the companion of a tender 
woman’s soul. The maid, who rose to leave 
at her bidding, looked at her in awe, think- 
ing she had never beheld a vision more 
beautiful, nor a human being look more like 
an angel. While speaking to the maid, 
Countess Hilda never glanced towards the 
bed ; and when she had closed and locked 
the door, she walked over to the window 
and drew the hangings back in order that 
the last radiance of the dying day might 
illumine the room. Then with a hurried 
glance at the red and saffron sky she stepped 
back and approached the bed. Her foot- 
fall was so noiseless that it sent forth no 
echo, fell with no disturbing cadence on the 
sleeper’s ear. For Graf Ludwig slept, and 
so far as she could judge, it seemed a 
natural and healing sleep, the breath coming 
in gentle, easy respirations, and the whole 
appearance that of returning health. Quite 
motionless Countess Hilda stood with her 
hands clasped before her, looking down upon 
him, the husband of her youth, the father 
of her boy. In his sleep something of the 
innocence of a far-off time had returned to 
his face, the mouth had lost its weary, cynical, 
selfish curve, the hard lines were softened, 


and purity and peace seemed to dwell upon 
his brow. A broad and noble brow it was, 
seat of fine powers laid waste in riotous 
living, index to a soul which had been fed 
with husks. As the wife, who had never 
loved him with that saving love which is 
the redemption of so many men, so regarded 
him, her heart became as wax within her ; 
and she saw, even yet more clearly than 
Helen Woodgate had unconsciously shown 
her, wherein she had fallen short. Review- 
ing the past, calmly, justly, mercilessly, she 
recalled her bitter scorn, her impatience, 
her hot anger, her repelling of any good 
impulse he had ever shown; she admitted 
that she had aided the bitter shipwreck 
through which she had so keenly suffered. 
There stole upon her, too, gentler memories of 
which the early years of her wifehood were 
not utterly barren. He had sometimes been 
tender, generous, chivalrous, all a man should 
be. And he had loved her well; and she 
knew that it was her indifference, her cold 
contempt, her unmeasured coldness which 
had driven ‘him into company she loathed 
and had forced her at last to leave him. As 
she stood there lashed with the stings of 
her unmeasurable self-reproach, she saw his 
lips move, and knew that they formed her 
name. Then she fell upon her knees, and 
the noise of her sobbing woke him, and he 
looked about him in sore wonderment a 
moment, his troubled eyes rested upon the 
sheen of her hair where it lay so near to 
his hand that he could touch it. 

“Ts it Hilda?” he said in a weak whis- 
per ; then she raised her head and looked at 
him, and he at her silently. ‘“ What does 
it mean?” be said with difficulty. “You 
shall have the boy. I promised him. He 
can go to younow. Did I not tell him so?” 

He comprehended nothing; too weak to 
wonder how she had come or why, he attri- 
buted her tears to the only cause of un- 
happiness that occurred to him, separation 
from the boy. She grew calm listening 
to him, and felt the difficulty of the 
moment. 

“T do not want the boy this time, Ludwig. 
I have come to see you, to-be with you.” 

“ Ah, yes, but you shall have him. I 
promised him. He said you were unhappy. 
Yes.” 

He grew drowsy again, closed his eyes, 
and fell asleep. 
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WHAT IS SLANDER? 
By rue Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A. 


ee HAT is slander? According to St. 

4 Thomas Aquinas, “the blacken- 
ing of the reputation of another 
by speech.” Poetically, it is de- 
fined by Tennyson as “a loathly plume, fall’n 
from the wing Of that foul bird of rapine, 
whose whole prey Is man’s good name.” A 
child defined it as, “It’s when nobody does 
nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it 
everywhere.” 

2. Of what commandment is it a breach ? 
Of the fifth, when it concerns the reputation 
of those whom we should reverence from their 
age, position, or character. Of the sixth, when 
a grudge against another prompts the desire 
to believe, or the readiness to repeat the 
scandal. Of the seventh, when the subject 
matter of the scandal is an accusation of 
immodesty or unchastity. Of the eighth, 
inasmuch as “who steals my purse steals 
trash, but he who filches from me my good 
name, robs me of that which nought enriches 
him and makes me poor indeed.” Of the 
ninth, when there is untruth or exaggeration. 
or the suppression of truth, in the rumour 
or tale. Of the tenth, when it proceeds from 
envy of some joy, success, advancement that 
others have gained. 

3. Does it then involve the danger of 
transgressing all the second table of the law? 
Yes ; for our duty to our neighbour teaches 
us to value and protect his name and repu- 
tation as our own. 

4. Is all scandal also slander? No, for 
scandal may be true, as in law, “the greater 
the truth, the greater the libel,” has obtained 
currency as a maxim. But scandal-mongers 
would lose most of their occupation if they 
refrained from al] that was probably untrue, 
or not certainly true. 

5. Is slander antagonistic to charity? So 
much so that it can be characterized by 
means of a transposition of St. Paul’s well- 
known description of that virtue, thus: 
“Slander suffereth little, and is unkind ; 
slander envieth alway ; slander vaunteth it- 
self, is puffed up, doth behave itself un- 
seemly, seekcth her own, is easily provoked, 
thinketh all evil, rejoiceth in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth not in the truth ; beareth nothing, 
believeth nothing, hopeth nothing, endureth 
nothing. And now abideth ungodliness, des- 
pair, slander, these three; but the most 
devilish of these is slander.” 





6. Is it an unsocial act ? Yes ; for it neces- 
sarily divides its hearers into the attackers 
and the defenders of the character impugned, 
causes recrimination, and leads to abiding 
ill-feeling. 

7. Against what cardinal virtue is it an 
offence ? Justice. 

8. Of what deadly sin is it a manifesta- 
tion? Envy, or anger, or pride, severally or 
conjointly. 

9. How does it rank amongst sins against 
others? According to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
it is a greater sin than theft, though less 
than adultery or murder, having regard to 
the injury done. 

10. Is slander then worse than lust or 
drunkenness? Yes; for these are animal, 
and the other is diabolic. These arise from 
something in nature, and are distortions 
or exaggerations of what is in itself innocent 
and good ; but slander has not this appear- 
ance of excuse. 

11. Do all men acknowledge slander to be 
a crime and a sin? Yes; even without desire 
of virtue or care for justice, charity, and 
peace, when they themselves are slandered. 

12. Has slander always been recognised 
as an evil act? Yes; Herodotus, some two 
thousand three hundred years ago, said that 
slander was specially bad, because thereby 
one was injured and two were the injurers, 
the repeater and the listener. 

13. May an insignificant slander, or the 
slander of an insignificant person, do harm ? 
Yes; the poison on the sting of a gnat, or on 
one hair of a nettle-leaf, too tiny for the eye 
to distinguish, will yet inflame the blood and 
irritate and annoy for long. 

14. Has God revealed in act what He 
thinks of slander? Yes; Aaron and Miriam 
were annoyed at the marriage of Moses, and 
set the fashion of that gossip and slander 
which constantly hangs around the probabi- 
lity or the fact of matrimony, and in conse- 
quence Miriam (apparently the worse tattler 
and backbiter of the two) was stricken with 
leprosy, and moreover, the sign of the pre- 
sence of the Lord was withdrawn from 
the camp, and the advance of the nation 
stopped. 

15. Are slanderers cowardly? Yes; for 
they almost invariably are backbiters instead 
of front fighters, often request the hearers 
pot to mention who informed them, and 
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when accused, endeavour to place the respon- 
sibility on others. 

16. Is the originator of a slander alone 
responsible? Certainly not, neither by hu- 
man nor divine law. 

17. Who, then, are  scandal-mongers ? 
Those who listen with complacency to the 
scandal, and those who repeat it to others, 
as well as those who start it. 

18. Are those guilty who hear without 
repeating? Yes; on the principle that a re- 
ceiver is as bad as a thief (and morally 
worse), for tongues would not wag if no ears 
were open. In Tennyson’s laudation of the 
Prince Consort occurs the line, “ Who spake 
no slander, no, nor listened to it.” 

19. Can we slander without speech? Yes ; 
by malicious silence when we ought to speak 
out in defence of the person attacked. F. 
W. Robertson well says, “ It is not necessary 
that a word should be distinctly uttered ; a 
dropped lip, an arched eyebrow, a shrugged 
shoulder, a significant look, an incredulous 
expression of countenance, nay, even an em- 
phatic silence may do the work.” And Ten- 
nyson speaks of the envious and malicious 
Modred as one who “chilled the popular 
praises of the king With silent smiles of slow 
disparagement.” 

20. What is the difference between The 
Slanderer and a slanderer? The former is 
Satan; the latter, any one who in this re- 
spect imitates him. The English name Devil, 
the French Diable, are from the Greek Dia- 
bolos, which means slanderer. 

21. Why is his chief title derived from 
this vice ? Because from the first he slanders 
God to man, and man to God, as with his 
slurs to Adam on the justice or love of God, 
insinuating unworthy motives for the pro- 
hibition of the tree; and as with his 
“ Doth Job fear God for nought ?” 

22. What should I do on hearing a scan- 
dal that I hope or think may be a slander ? 
You should say, “I hope that is not so; but 
I will tell him (or her) what you say, to give 
an opportunity for the truth to be known.” 

23. But my informant would not like 
that? Naturally; nor does the thief like 
detection and apprehension and punishment ; 
but the interests of the injured are to be 
preferred to those of the injurer. 

24. Are there any special “ occasions ” of 
this sin that I should avoid ? Yes ; “Society” 
papers and small aggregations of persons of 
one sex, both require one to be on one’s 
guard. 

25. Of whom are we most inclined to hear 
and believe scandal or slander? Those op- 


posed to us in political or religious matters, 
rivals in trade or love, those much above or 
much below us in position. 

26. Does slander afford presumption of 
guilt on the part of the person against whom 
it is directed? On the contrary. Hate as 
well as love is the homage paid to truth, 
and the envy of the good arising from the 
sense of sin will attempt justification by 
slander instead of repentance. It was inevit- 
able that Christ should be slandered as He 
was, 

27. Slander is then sometimes virtually a 
testimony to character ? Yes ; as Bacon says, 
“The worthiest persons are frequently at- 
tacked by slander, as we generally find that 
to be the best fruit at which the birds have 
been pecking.” 

28. Is refutation always necessary on the 
part of the slandered? Boerhaave used to 
say of calumnies directed against him, 
“They are sparks, which, if you do not 
blow them, will go out of themselves.” 

29. Is it necessary on the part of those 
who hear another slandered? Yes; for we 
are generally too ready to defend ourselves, 
and too slow to defend others. 

30. On hearing a story affecting the cha- 
racter of another, what precaution should 
we take before repeating it to others? Pass 
it, as it were, through three sieves. The first 
is wide-meshed and encircled with the words 
“Ts it true ?” This will eliminate the boulders 
of what is obviously, and the stones of what 
is probably, untrue. The next is of finer 
mesh and bears the words, “‘Is it kind ?” This 
will enable you to reject stones which, 
though certainly or probably true, are un- 
brotherly, as being to the discredit or annoy- 
ance of others. The third has even a finer 
mesh and is inscribed, “Is it necessary ?” 
The tale may not be a lie nor malicious, and 
yet the idle words of mere gossip are best 
left alone. If it is not your duty to pass it 
on, let others take office if they will. Enough 
for you is the residuum in which lie the gold 
and the diamonds of things that are true, 
things that are kind, and things that duty 
requires should be said. 

31. Is there a distinction as to our duty 
when a slander affects us personally and 
when it concerns our office or relation to 
others? Bishop Wilson says, “It is an in- 
stance of humility silently to bear the 
calumnies which are raised against us, when 
they relate to ourselves only; but it is a 
duty of prudence and charity modestly to 
vindicate ourselves when the honour of God 
and the Church is concerned.” 
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32. What armour have we against slander? 
For defence, perseverance in well-doing; 
for offence, prayer to God that He would cure 
the distempered minds of all evil-speakers, 
liars, and slanderers. 

33. When our having repeated a slander- 
ous story is detected and rebuked, what is 
our first feeling? Resentment against those 
through whom or by whom we have been 
exposed and rebuked. 

34. What, however, should be our first 
feelings? Those indicated by St. Paul as 
effects and proofs of contrition, viz., indigna- 
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tion against ourselves, the desire for revenge 
in the sense of punishing ourselves for the un- 
brotherly, if not also untrue, speech, the fear 
of again having the poison of asps under our 
lips, and the carefulness in avoiding the 
occasions of this sin for the future. 

35. What is to be noted concerning re- 
pentance for this sin? That it involves con- 
fession to the slandered persons, if they be 
aware of our utterance of the slander, and 
restitution by retracting the slander by word 
or writing to every person to whom we have 
uttered it. 
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CHILD-GATHERERS OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


By tHe Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at THE Founprina Hosprtat. 








HE child is a conspicuous figure in 

the street life of London. The 

variety of boy and girl to be met upon the 

pavement, or to be found playing, at more 

or less imminent peril of limb, in the road- 

way, would astound any observer who had 

considered the child merely in the light of 
a subject for tutors and governors. 

There is no lack of brightness about the 
child-life of the streets. The infinite capacity 
of the juvenile poor for amusing themselves, 
under a distressing poverty of toys or other 


obvious material for entertainment, is a fact 
for which the lover of the child should 
always be giving thanks. I hardly think 
any public school-boys pursue athletics with 
keener enjoyment than the printers’ lads, 
whose tumultuous games imperil, during the 
dinner hour, the lives of incautious pedes- 
trians in and around New Street Square. 
The intense concentration of the small errand 
boy, who (most improperly) snatches time by 
the way furtively to spin his top in a corner, 
puts to shame the languor of the child with 
a roomful of toys. ‘The scientific applica- 
tion of the eminent personages who play 
cricket at Lord’s and the Oval is as nothing 
compared with the energy of little boys in 
scanty raiment, playing cricket in a narrow 
court, with a chipped brick for a wicket, a 
piece of a box-lid for a bat, and some sphere 
of mysterious origin for a ball. 

Nor are the girls a whit behind their 
brethren. Who can estimate the joys of a 
tea-party I once saw, when the little guests 
sat huddled together on a friendly doorstep, 
whilst the hostess distributed almost micro- 
scopic fragments of a mouldy biscuit, gathered 
no doubt from a dust-pail in the early morn- 
ing? Have you noticed the extraordinary 
strength of lung possessed by little girls of 
five or six, and the zest with which they 
will sing almost anything save the songs and 
hymns they have been taught to sing in 
school? You must have remarked the in- 
tense joy with which little boys and girls 
alike find themselves in a position of some 
peril before an advancing cab in the road- 
way, and the complacent smile with which 
they receive the copious invective of the 
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driver. Their lives are hard ; but they do 
not forget to be happy. 

There is, however, a side of child-life, as 
seen in the streets, which is not quite so 
pleasant to look on. 

A part, at least, of the burden of keeping 
the home together early falls on some children. 


“ Please gimme a napenny.” 


The State calls them to school, and does its 
best to see that they obey its summons ; but 
out of school others will call upon them to 
work. 

It is no part of this article to discuss the 
commercial activities of such children—the 
selling of papers, or matches, or flowers. 
They deserve a history of their own. Nor 
is it necessary here to dwell on the habits of 
the beggar, male or female, who is fitted out 
with an impressive array of children. The 
artistic cleanliness of face, and neatness of 
poor apparel, in these cases often indicate 
the presence of a very finished rogue. But 
such families are less common objects in our 
streets than in times not very far distant, 





and the slowly moving drift of public feel- 
ing in favour of chiid-protection is likely to 
make them still rarer. Here the man is the 
beggar and the children mere instruments ; 
hence much pity goes out to the little ones. 
There is another type, however, of which, 
with some justice, people are very intolerant. 
These children are beggars, 
open and shameless beggars. 
They are above the hypocrisy 
of asking you to buy a pencil, 
or of menacing you with a 
pocket comb; they do not 
even proffer a box of matches, 
and beg you to believe that it 
is the very last they have. 
They demand your alms. 


Their method is too sadly 

familiar, and too much abhorred 

for any sympathy to be readily 
7 


won for its exponents. The 
habits of these young brigands 
are very much as follows :— 
They haunt a quiet street 
until, in due time, a victim is 
delivered into their hands, in 
the person, let us say, of a 
middle-aged lady, upon whose 
form dignity, if not opulence, 
is written in large letters. The 
two brigands -—they usually 
hunt in couples—range up, one 
on either side of the prey. 
™ Then begins a dialogue very 

7 much like this, the spokesman 
of the brigands being the first 
to open hostilities. 

“Please gimme a napenny.” 
\ The lady preserves an austere 

silence. 
“Please gimme a napenny.” 
There is no reply. 
“Please gimme a napenny.” 

Still no answer. 

“Please gimme a napenny.” 

The situation becomes embarrassing. The 
brigands trot by the victim’s side, and show 
no signs of failing breath. The victim sees 
that something must be done. She will try 
a severe refusal. 

“Go away, boys. 
you.” 

To which the leader replies with the old 
monotonous chant, ‘Please gimme a na- 
penny.” 

It is evidently time for a threat. 

“Go away, boys, or I shall speak to a 
policeman.” 

There is no policeman in sight, and still 


I have nothing for 
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’ the cry goes up, “Please gimme a na- tim’s brow. Who is that coming round the 
) penny.” corner? How can she be seen with this 
‘ “Now run away, do, I won't give you any- ludicrous procession about her? What an 
' thing, just because you pester me so.” abominable situation ! 
“ Please gimme a napenny.” “There—now run away, do.” 
| A cold perspiration bursts out on the vic- The leader pockets the money, and the 


pair slink off, only to assail the next 
promising passer-by. 
: ff I once experienced quite a painful shock 
3 =-. ~ff in connection with a brigand of this order. 
. ened SN It was a girl; a very small brigand, about, 
it I should suppose, four years old. She went 
ail to business, as it were, daily, clad in gar- 
ments appropriate to the occasion. They 
did not fit; they were uncompromisingly 
dirty. She waylaid people as they passed a 
court, and accompanied them at a shambling 
trot to the corner of the street ; never beyond, 
for a policeman stood there. As she ran 
she chanted a wildly impossible demand, 
“Please gimme a farden,” as though the 
farthing was a coin which every well-dressed 











“Contending with the pigeons for the loose corn.” 
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passer-by was quite certain to have ready 
for immediate distribution. | 
She was a pretty child; it was sad to 





*- An unusual taste in the matter of attire.” 


reflect on the condition of her home, and 
speculate as to her own personal sufferings 
from cold and want. 

One Sunday my mind was set at rest. 
As I passed the court there came up sud- 
denly, from somewhere near the pavement, 
the familiar cry, “ Please gimme a farden.” 
But instead of my waif I saw a well-dressed 
mite, acquainted with soap and water. Her 
face was clean; it was now a plump face. 
Her hair was combed ; it was pretty. The 
dress was neat, the boots good. Yet, I sup- 
pose from habit, the brigand still piped out 
with a roguish smile, “Please gimme a far- 
den.” 

The spectacle so astounded a decent work- 
ing-man who was smoking his pipe at a 
corner, that, in defence, no doubt, of the 
character of his class, he called in angry tones 
to the child: “Go along ’ome ; you ought 
to be ashamed er yerself.” 

But here again habit was too strong, for 
she only continued, though in tones sug- 
gesting friendly confidence, ‘ Please gimme 
a farden.” 


CHILD-GATHERERS OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


I hardly think my brigand gathered food. 
There is a sweetstuff shop near the end of 
that court, and it is my belief that the tribu- 

tary farthings or pence of her victims 
were presently conveyed to the shop, 
where purchases were made under the 
scrutiny of small allies, who flattened 
grimy noses against the window whilst 
the money was spent for their common 
advantage. 

The children who gather food have a 
more serious task, and for the most part 
lack the bright eye and vivacious per- 
tinacity of my brigand. 

Not a hundred yards from her court 
is a baker’s shop, honoured by much 
custom from the well-to-do, with whom 
an extra penny on the four-pound loaf is 
as nothing. The baker is amongst the 
men of charity. If you pass his shop at 
the right time you will see a curious 
group at the door. Probably few remark 
it, for the day is early. The pedestrians 
are mostly men, though here and there a 
girl passes with the pathetic little paper 
parcel that contains the dinner tucked 
under one arm. The milkman, with the 
confidence peculiar to his class, is hang- 
ing cans of milk to many bell-handles, 
and one or two yawning servants are 
brushing the steps with the air of highly- 
deserving martyrs. And so the little 
group probably goes unnoticed. 

Its members are children. They talk 
very little, for even in summer it is often chilly 
at that hour, and in winter the peculiar 
malignity of the breeze which blows up and 
down that street must be felt to be under- 
stood. One child has a bag, another a basket, 
a third, a cloth rolled up. Occasionally a 
member of the band peeps into the semi- 
gloom of the half-lit shop, but no one ven- 
tures over the doorstep. The matter is too 
serious for anything to be risked. 

The baker, instead of using up his frag- 
ments in the highly mysterious methods 
news of which sometimes causes a thrill of 
horror to run through the consumer of cheap 
pastry, gives much away. If the hollow 
cheeks of the children are any evidence, his 
charity is not misplaced. 

But the same kind of group may be seen 
in more busy places at more busy times. The 
crowd moving down Fleet. Street, for ex- 
ample, is probably too much intent upon its 
own concerns to remark the bearers of bag, 
and basket, and cloth waiting at the door of 
an Aérated Bread shop. And, indeed, they 
are easily overlooked. They are stunted in 
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CHILD-GATHERERS OF FOOD AND FUEL. 


growth and frail of form. They squeeze 
themselves into as small a space as possible, 
and court nobody’s observation. For they 
do not want to be mistaken for beggars, to 
obstruct the entrance or exit of customers, 
or to draw upon themselves the attention of 
any too observant or too scrupulous police- 
constable. 

Sometimes the waiting child examines the 
remaining loaves and cakes in the window, 
and speculates, perhaps, upon the way in 
which, if a princely benefaction were con- 
ferred by an unseen hand, sixpence might be 
spent to the most advantage. But the child- 
life represented at these doors seems to have 
lost its brightness. If you bestow a penny 
upon the average ragged boy, and order him 
instantly to buy a bun with it, he shows the 
most becoming agility in obeying your com- 
mand. But the child-gatherer of food does 
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not look for money. Your penny is some- 
times received with amazement, and the 
journey into the shop, as a patron of the 
establishment, is made with the air of one 
who is not quite sure that things are as they 
should be. 

There are many shops which prefer to 
dispense their fragments through these chan- 
nels rather than to sell them to the dealers, 
whose carts may be seen in early morning at 
the kitchen entrance of large hotels. The 
Aérated Bread Company gives away at all 
its depots about two hundredweight a day of 
bread, cake, buns, and the like in fragments. 
It is a pleasure to add that the austere coun- 
tenances of the damsels, who sit in the money- 
changer’s seats, relax into a smile at a 
question as to the suitability of the applicants 
and their gratitude for the gift. 

Have you remarked also the child-ex- 





«A small harvest of lumps jerked from the caris.”’ 


plorers of the refuse put out morning by 
morning for the ashmen to gather? Adults 
largely do the work—especially old women, 
who, for a reason which I have never heard 
explained, have an unusual taste in the 
matter of attire. Not infrequently they 
wear the remains of a male overcoat. Per- 


haps it is that shawl or mantle would incom- 
mode the wearer as she delved amidst con- 
tents of box, basket, or bucket. A man’s 
coat gives more warmth, and leaves the arms 
free. 

But children also may be seen at the same 
task, turning over, with business-like activity, 
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the unattractive mass, extracting here a rag 
and there a half-burnt lump of coal, and 
anon a collapsed cardboard box. Sometimes 
there is food to be won from such a source ; 
fuel is always to be obtained ; whilst rags, 
paper, and bones can be turned into money. 

It is not a pleasant task, but in times of 
scarceness you can detect an increase in the 
number of those who ply the trade, and 
more signs of respectability in the manner 
and garb of the newcomers. 

But the frugal poor are keen to make the 
best of the opportunity they find. In the 
harder weather of the last winter I saw a 
child of eight or nine years contending with 
the pigeons for the loose corn lying on a cab- 
stand. It was Sunday morning, and the rank 
was empty. But in one place ‘there had been 
a very liberal fall from some nosebag. The 
stones were thickly strewn with corn, and 
the pigeons, aided by some bold though wary 
sparrows, were faring sumptuously. There 
appeared suddenly upon the scene a little 
girl, tidily clad, and defended against the 
weather by an old shawl, which, as she bent 
to her work, touched the ground. She had 
a small dust-pan in one hand and a brush in 
the other. The pigeons fled at her approach, 
the sparrows retreated afew yards. Then 
the little maid fell to sweeping up the corn, 
rejecting the chaff as far as possible, and 
-doing the work as cleanly as she could. As 
she swept, the old shaw! would twist forward 
and fall upon the dust-pan. Then, with a 
brisk movement of the arm holding the 
brush, she would jerk the shawl aside, and 
fall more vigorously than ever to her 
gleaning. 

The coal-yard is a great resort of the child- 
worker, where its presence is permitted. And 
even where there is no admittance within, 
attendance near the gates is often repaid by 
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a small harvest of lumps jerked from the 
carts as they pass out into the road. 

The children do not enjoy a monopoly of 
this field. It is pathetic enough to see the 
eagerness with which they pounce upon a 
lump no well-conducted housemaid would 
deem worth removing from the cinders. It 
is sadder still to see the grown women who 
often join them in the search ; women with 
garments neat but shabby, who furtively 
deposit their gathered lumps in some old 
hand-basket never meant to carry coal, and 
never suggesting to the unsympathetic eye 
any such a burden. 

There is spoil of a like kind to be won 
where building operations are going on, espe- 
cially where a whole street is in making and 
the workmen have ample room for their 
labours. Again, there is wood that will serve 
for fuel, and stray fruit and vegetables to be 
gathered at the markets; where, however, 
the police are wont to suspect the innocent 
collector of fragments as a possible filcher 
from barrel or basket. There is a precarious 
harvest, moreover, to be gathered at some 
w harves, and even the Thames mud at low 
water y ields up spoil. 

It is not pleasant to look on this struggle 
for “the crumbs which fall from the rich 
man’s table ;” but, as the struggle goes on, it 
must not be ignored. 

“ The curse of gold upon the land, 

The lack of bread enforces— 

The rail-cars snort from strand to strand, 
Like more of Death’s white horses ! 

The rich preach ‘rights’ and future days, 
And hear no angel scoffing, 

The poor die mute—with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing.” 

Well, the days of corn laws are past ; there 
is more brotherly love amongst us than when 
the century was younger ; but - ¢ many 
of the poor have need to cry in hunger, 


“ Be pitiful, O God!” 
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FOUR CHURCH SERVICES IN ROME. 


ANY millions of people re- 
gard Rome as the eccle- 
siastical capital of the 
earth ; it is the residence 
of the Pope, the Father 
of the Romish Church, 
and around him as their 
spiritual head gather all 

| the most learned prelates 


< 


of that great body, while 
on every side throughout 
the Eternal City are institutions for the train- 





ing of young men of various nations destined 
for the priesthood. As Rome is thus the head- 
centre of Roman Catholicism, one would 
naturally expect to find in the churches of that 
city the ceremonies of Romanism performed 
with a solemnity as well as with a splendour 
and pageantry unequalled throughout the 
world, but, on the contrary, there exists even 
in the most sacred celebrations a coldness, a 
carelessness, and a lack of reverence shock- 
ing and appalling to American eyes and 
intellects. I was in Rome during Christmas 
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week, and attended the highest functions in 
many churches, and have for the most part 
been much disappointed at the slovenly way 
in which the services were rendered, at the 
straggling processions devoid of music, and 
at the utter want of reverence for holy things 
shown, not so much by the tourists as by 
the natives themselves. 

This is the jubilee year of Pope Leo XIII. 
(from February 19th, 1893, to February 
19th, 1894), and for the first time since 1870, 
when the temporal power of the Papacy 
came to an end, an occasional Pontifical mass 
has been said by him in St. Peter’s. At one of 
these services, a mass and reception given at 
the request.of the different Sodalities of the 
city, I was present ; admission was by ticket, 
30,000 having been issued; these, it was 
supposed, were only to be obtained through 
the various societies and colleges, but as a 
matter of fact they were largely in the 
hands of hotel porters and other servants, 
who sold them for good round sums. The 
mass was announced to begin at nine, but as 
early as seven the huge edifice was thronged 
with people who stood for hours jostling, 
pushing, and almost crushing one another in 
their eagerness to see the Pope. During the 
service, among those within my range of 
vision, I saw two, and only two, persons, 
who made any effort to follow the service, 
and one of those was a nun; the majority 
talked and laughed, often abused in terms 
more forcible than elegant those who were 
crowding them. One woman near me calmly 
ate bread and cheese, and a young English 
priest kindly gave me much information con- 
cerning the Pope and the Cardinals. When 
the service was over a procession was formed 
with much spectacular effect ; first, the Swiss 
Guard, their dress more picturesque to-day 
than when freshly designed by Michael 
Angelo, formed a line on either side of the 
alley-way, railed off through the centre of the 
building for the passage of the Pope; then 
came a number of choristers in very dirty 
surplices, then priests, bishops, and cardi- 
nals, then the Noble Guard in glittering 
brass helmets, and lastly the Pope himself, 
seated on his throne, and raised high upon 
the shoulders of his crimson-dressed bearers, 
his kindly benignant face wreathed in smiles, 
and his hand raised to give the Papal bene- 
diction. 

There was no processional hymn, no peal- 
ing organ, but instead a mighty roar from 
the thousands who filled the church, “a 
sound of many voices” that echoed and 
re-echoed under the lofty dome, shouts and 
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cheers of “Viva il Papa! Viva il Papa!” 
Men waved their hats, women their hand- 
kerchiefs ; it was like the triumphal progress 
of an earthly potentate after some great poli- 
tical victory, and it was hard to realise that 
a priest was leaving the House of God after 
officiating at His altar. 

Next to the Pope, the Holy Father him- 
self, the most venerated object in all Rome 
is the “Santo Bambino,” or Holy Child, a 
small wooden image of the Infant Saviour, 
said to have been carved by St. Luke, and 
to be possessed of miraculous powers. Many 
stories are told of the wonderful deeds of 
the Bambino, and its presence was formerly 
so much sought after by the ill, that in the 
good old papal days it had its own carriage, 
in which, attended by priests especially de- 
voted to its service, it was carried to the 
homes of the suffering and afflicted. But 
now all this is passed ; the Bambino, like the 
Pope, has gone into retirement, and is only 
exposed to the worship of the faithful in 
the ancient Church of Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli, on Christmas Day and during the 
following week. A theatrical representation 
of the stable at Bethlehem is arranged in a 
small side-chapel of the church, with scenery, 
footlights, and life-size wax-figures of Mary 
and Joseph, the shepherds, and animals. 
And all during the week between Christmas 
and New Year's Day children publicly make 
prayers to, and addresses in honour of, the 
Bambino, here seen lying in his mother’s 
arms, 

On Christmas morning the image is car- 
ried by an archbishop from the sacristy to 
its place in the Presepio (as the representa- 
tion is called), and, hearing that this would 
be a fine service with a great procession and 
good music, I attended the Aracoeli on that 
day. 
x broad flight of one hundred and twenty- 
four marble steps leads up to the church from 
the piazza below, and on every step small 
peddlers were crying their wares—toys, 
candy, cheap trinkets, and books were 
among the things offered, as well as rosa- 
ries, photographs of the Bambino and other 
religious pictures. 1 thought of the money- 
changers in the court of the Temple and 
wondered. But if the scene outside was 
strange to me, what can I say of that which 
met my eyes in the interior of the church : 
a bishop with attendant priests and acolytes 
was saying mass at the high altar, and a few 
worshippers knelt reverently near by, but 
the body of the church was filled with a 
motley moving throng, the hum of whose 
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voices entirely drowned the words of the 
officiating priests.) Women were chatting 
unconcernedly about household affairs, men 
were goodnaturedly scuffling and wrestling, 
all were struggling for places near the 
sacristy door, from which the procession 
was presently to appear. One enterprising 
party had secured a good place on the ele- 
vated steps of a side altar, another occupied 
the pulpit, a number of small boys had 
climbed upon the tombs of the popes and 
perched themselves on the heads and aris 
of the statues; nor was this a crowd of 
tourists—although, of course, there were 
some drawn there like myself by curiosity— 
but it was chiefly composed of middle and 
lower-class Italians; women with handker- 
chiefs on their heads, and their morning’s 
marketing in bundles in their hands, sisters 
of charity with groups of primly-dressed 
pupils, priests, bare-footed monks, students 
of the various Roman colleges in their dis- 
tinctively coloured gowns, some Italian 
ladies and gentlemen with gaily dressed 
children, ang rough-looking men, made up 
the throng. The men spit ad libitum on the 
floor, regardless of those who knelt near by, 
a little dog ran around without exciting any 
remark, and through all the priests at the 
altar continued their monotonous chanting. 
A young priest mounted into a small elevated 
pulpit to read the gospel, and had scarcely 
left it when his place was occupied by a 
lady with a brilliant red hat, intent on 
sight-seeing. 

At last a stir and, if possible, a little more 
noise, announced the starting of the proces- 
sion. First came a body of about twenty 
men preceded by a banner borne by one of 
their number. These were members of one 
of the Roman Catholic societies ; they were 
dressed in long scant white robes and pale 
blue capes (much like those worn in political 
torchlight processions); each carried a tall 
lighted candle ; after them came the members 
of another society clothed in long brown linen 
dusters; then the choristers, wearing, like 
those of St. Peter’s, very dirty cottas; then 
priests of various ranks ; and lastly the arch- 
bishop, gorgeously robed, his train borne by 
two priests ; in his arms he carried the Bam- 
bino, a hideous little wooden doll, wearing a 
crown, very gaily painted and decorated with 
jewels. There was no music, vocal or instru- 
mental ; the body of the church being densely 
packed, the leaders had to force a passage 
for the procession through the crowd, which 
instantly closed up behind it. As the Bam- 
bino passed some few knelt in reverence, but 


most of the crowd were apparently more filled 
with curiosity than awe. 

A cultivated Italian lady of rank, a devout 
Roman Catholic, an ardent admirer of the 
Pope and a firm believer in the miraculous 
powers of the Bambino, gave me reasons 
which seemed to her sufficient for the pecu- 
liarities noticed at these two services; but 
the Anglo-Saxon mind is apt to look at things 
from a different point of view. She said that 
as the Pope had considered himself a prisoner 
since 1870 he was never seen by the people, 
who therefore seized the rare occasions of 
his appearing in St. Peter’s to assure him of 
their unswerving loyalty and devotion, and 
what I had witnessed was in reakty a semi- 
political demonstration. As to the second 
service, she said that it was a beautiful fact 
in Romanism that the poor people felt per- 
fectly at home in the churches, that they 
found them warm in winter and cool in the 
long summers, and so resorted to them for 
bodily as well as spiritual comfort ; and that, 
“poor things!” they had so few pleasures, 
that they went to the great festivals of the 
Church as to places where they would meet 
friends, and hear and see something brighter 
and more amusing than their hard-working 
lives furnished. 

Two services may be noted as forming ex- 
ceptions to the general rule of carelessness 
and slovenliness in the manner in which they 
were conducted. 

On every New Year's Eve a very beautiful 
and remarkable service is held in the Jesuit 
church, the “Gesu,” which, when I saw it, 


was strikingly spectacular in its effects. ° 


The high altar and choir were decorated 
by hundreds of candles, which, as the ser- 
vice proceeded, were lighted one by one, 
making when all were burning a most beau- 
tiful illumination. It must be confessed 
that the ladders in plain sight, and the fear 
lest the small boys balancing themselves in 
the most perilous positions on the top rungs 
of the same, in order to reach the candles 
hanging high above their heads in the arch 
of the roof, should fall and break their necks, 
rather distracted the attention of the listener 
to the Ze Dewm of thanksgiving which the 
choir were singing. Perhaps the most the- 
atrical effect was produced when a large 
painting, over a side altar, slowly sank out 
of sight behind it, disclosing a colossal silver 
image of Loyola, only shown on such rare 
occasions, and regarded with great venera- 
tion. Some chairs were provided at this 
church, but as there were not nearly enough, 
poor women did a thriving trade by watch- 
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LIFE. 


ing their opportunity and seizing a chair the 
instant it was vacated, and selling it for a 
small coin to the next comer; for even here 
no one seemed to think it necessary to re- 
main through the service, but each one came 
and went as he chose. 

The last service I shall mention, the only 
one out of the many I attended where there 
seemed to be some idea of a priest and people 
worshipping together, was the evening ser- 
vice of the nuns of Trinita di Monte. Half 
the small church was railed off for the sisters 
and their pupils, who entered one by one, 
bowed before the altar and appeared and 
disappeared, as the long line wound in and 
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out between the pillars, before reaching 
their seats ; the pupils wore long white veils 
and looked like ghosts as they glided through 
the silent dimly-lighted aisles. The singing 
of the nuns was sweet, though rather mono- 
tonous, and at one point in the service the 
congregation joined, as with one voice, in 
the prayers of the officiating priest. It was 
my last service in Rome, and I shall long 
remember the Benediction in the crowded 
church, the sweet music, the reverent con- 
gregation, and within the railing the long 
lines of white-veiled pupils, with here and 
there a sister in her clinging black garments. 
HENRIETTA IRVING BOLTON. 


LIFE. 


. sun in the sky was rising 
And Life set out on his way ; 
His shadow—Death—fell behind him, 
Before him rose the day. 


And the flowers were fresh and blooming 
With the dew that fell unseen ; 

The sky above was glowing, 
The earth beneath was green. 


Life was beginning to weary, 
When the sun was up on high, 
The green began to wither, 
The flowers began to die. 


And the roses that bloom’d around him 
Fell with the glowing heat, 

And left the thorny brambles 
To tear his aching feet. 


The sun in the sky was setting 
In heated crimson shade, 

The shadow fell before him, 
And Life was sore afraid. 


And he stooped in fear to kiss it, 
But it did not give him pain, 
For the sun that knew its setting 

Would know its rise again. 








{ETTERS are the emblem of captivity, 
the ensigns of restraint. Our dogs we 
tie, our criminals we handcuff, and formerly 
we chained our lunatics and our books. But 
now the inmates of Bedlam are subjected to 
treatment less inhumane, and literature is 
enfranchised from every restriction save that 
imposed by copyright. Nevertheless, there 
are in this country nearly one hundred places 
—and on the Continent perhaps even more— 
where the dusty volume, with brazen hasp 
and medieval chain, still serves to remind 
the passer-by of the uses of other days— 
days when the library was solely an ap- 
panage of the Church, and when letters of 
necessity were combined with theology. 

It is usually supposed that books were 
chained in order to circumvent the thief, but 
that the borrower was the real foe intended 
to be kept at bay is a far more probable 
theory. A certain Captain Sturmy, who 
died about 1720, was the author of a treatise 
upon navigation, entitled ‘‘ The Mariner’s or 
Artizan’s Magazine.” By will he bequeathed 
a copy of this work to the parish of Easton- 
in-Gordano, near Clevedon, to be chained or 
locked in the desk in the church, that enter- 
prising seamen might come and read. The 
churchwardens, for the time being, were 
empowered to lend the volume to any “in- 
genious person” upon such person depositing 
the sum of three pounds as a guarantee 
against damage or dishonesty. 

There is no certain record of the date when 
books were first chained, but the custom is 
known to have been in vogue as early as the 
thirteenth century, and the library of Oxford 
University contained volumes of this de- 
scription in the reign of Henry III. In 
1300 the University church, St. Mary the 








By C. E. GILDERSOME-DICKINSON. 


Virgin, could boast a few tracts 
locked or chained. Those were 
days when all the books of Ox- 
ford would not equal in number 
the study-store of the ordinary nineteenth- 
century country parson. But as time went 
on, the Oxford library waxed richer, and in 
1444 we find the good Duke Humphrey of 
Gloucester—a name for bibliophiles to con- 
jure with, as well as they of hungry stomachs 
—drawing up a petition upon the subject of 
want of space. The memorial is couched in 
very good Latin, setting forth the great in- 
convenience from overcrowding, on account 
of the proximity of the chains. Indeed, 
there was always much to be said against 
the library chain ; it was ever more or less 
liable to become both rusty and entangled. At 
last the University authorities, always fore- 
most in the cause of real progress, abolished 
it altogether. In 1777 we read of a man 
being paid £1 7s. for nine days’ work, taking 
off the chains at King’s College, Cambridge. 
There are now no chained books at either 
University. 

Sir Thomas Lyttelton—-the denominator 
in the well-known legal fraction—at his 
death, in 1481, bequeathed “to the Abbot 
and Convent of Hales Oweyn a boke of myn 
called Catholicon to theyr own use for ever, 
and another boke of myn wherein is con- 
taigned the Constitutions Provincial and De 
gestis Romanorum and other treatis therein, 
which I will be laid and bounded wyth a 
yron Chayn in some convenyent parte within 
the said Churche at my costes, so that all 
priests and others may se and rede it when 
it plesith them.” In 1506 Bishop Fisher 
directs “that no scholar be ignorant of the 
Statutes of the College (Christ’s, Cambridge), 
we desire that two copies thereof be fastened 
by a small iron Chain toa stall in the Chapel, 
so that every scholar may be enabled to have 
access to them.” An Act Book, in the Muni- 
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ment Room at Eton College, chronicles an 
account of the re-binding and re-arrangement 
of the contents of the Library in 1599 and 
the two following years. Thirty-four dozen 
chains were purchased, and a binder was 
employed for one hundred and ninety-nine 
days in repairing the books. During that 
time he received fourpence per day in wages 
and a shilling a week in commons. 

The chaining of single volumes in our 
churches may doubtless be ascribed to the 
injunction of Edward VI. in 1547, directed 
“to the Clergie and Laietye,” and printed 
by Grafton. “They are thereby ordered to 
provide within three months next after the 
archdeacon’s visitation “one boke of the 
whole Bible of the largest volume in Eng- 
lish, and within twelve moneth after the said 
visitacion, the Paraphasis of Erasmus, the 
same to be sette uppe in some convenient 
place within the Church.” This injunction 
was repeated by Elizabeth in 1519, and 
although nothing is said about chains, still 
it is reasonable to surmise that church- 
wardens would adopt that means of pro- 
tecting their property. 

Amongst extant English collections of 
chained books, Hereford Cathedral possesses 
the largest. This consists of two thousand 
volumes in all, of which about fifteen hun- 
dred retain their fetters. They are for the 


special behoof of the canons-in-residence, and 
a chained catalogue classifies them under 
seven heads—Bibles and concordances, the 
Fathers, ecclesiastical history, civil history, 
theology, law and education, and miscel- 
laneous. But Hereford is doubly rich in 
“bound” books, for the Vestry of All 
Saints’ Church in that city contains about 
two hundred volumes “ with cords about their 
necks.” That such collections have in these 
latter days other foes than the borrower and 
the stealer, is emphasised by the very nar- 
row escape that this particular library ex- 
perienced, some two decades since, of being 
transported bodily to America, chains and 
all. A well-known London bookseller paid 
a visit to the church, and being struck with 
their then uselessness, or rather, perhaps, 
with their intrinsic value, determined to 
make a bid for them. To the churchwar- 
dens he offered the sum of £100 down, at 
the same time pointing out that such a 
sum woull for the parish insure the pur- 
chase of a really useful collection. After 
conclave had in vestry assembled, his offer 
was accepted, and the books got as far as 
London. Scarcely, however, had the new 
possessor compiled his catalogue and con- 
cluded a treaty for their emigration, when 
he received a warning not to part with 
them on any account. It seems that the 
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Dean of Windsor, who for some unexplained 
veason should have been party to the sale, 
had not been consulted. His Very Reverence 
was very wroth, and the books had to be 
returned, and there they are at this day 
in statu quo. Whatever may be the American 
feeling on reading this, every English biblio- 
phile, as well as antiquary, will experience a 
feeling of thankfulness. Surely the moral 
of the story is, Beware of meddling with 
parochial property ! 

By far the most interesting collection of 
chained books now existing in this country, 
is to be found in the little Dorsetshire town 
of Wimborne. In a chamber above the 
sacristy of the minster, are ranged on 
shelves about two hundred and forty vo- 
lumes, their position the antithesis of the 
naughty child, for the backs are to the wall. 
Although mostly chained, many have been 
stolen, or else have strayed; and yet the 
collection still includes several works of an 
almost unique character, and fairly repre- 
sents the taste of the seventeenth century 
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when it was formed. There used to be a 
little desk in the centre of the room, where 
the reader, taking the volume to the end oi 
its tether, could imbibe knowledge to his 
heart’s content. Matthew Prior, the poet, 
—who if not a native of the town, at least 
passed a portion of his youth within sound 
of the minster chimes—used often to burn 
the midnight oil within that little chamber. 
ne night he fell asleep over Raleigh’s 
“History of the World”; the candle re- 
quired snuffing, a spark flew on the book, 
and burnt a hole in one hundred and four 
pages before the dreamer was aroused. He 
subsequently repaired the injured leaves, 
and filled in the missing words from memory. 
It is doubtful whether the restored pages 
have ever been compared with the original 
and found correct, but the caligraphy is 
beautiful. Before taking leave of Wim- 
borne and the subject, it is worthy of note 
that this town affords the unique example 


of a Nonconformist chapel containing a 
chained book. 





A LONG INNINGS. 
By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


pope HO is it?” I addressed the 

] «question to a grizzled, care- 
worn-looking casualty 
labourer, who being at the 
time one of “the unem- 
ployed” was standing list- 
lessly in the doorway of 
the tenement house which served his and 
a number of other poor families by way 
of home. I had no occasion to be more 
explicit, a nod towards the drawn -down 
blinds of such of the windows of the house 
as had blinds to draw down sufficiently indi- 
cated my meaning. “Our Gran,” answered 
the man briefly. His tone was not exactly 
unfeeling, but it was matter of fact to a 
degree that struck rather gratingly upon 
the ear, seeing that “Gran” had for years 
been a member of his household, that though 
she was his mother-in-law he had been upon 
affectionate terms with her, and that though 
an old woman she had been rather an assist- 
ance to, than a burden upon him. Perhaps he 
read my thoughts, for he went on, “‘ Of course 
we shall miss her, and we shall not forget 
her, but it would be playing the hypocrite 
to make a song or set up for being heart- 





broken over her death. She would not 
have wished that. We could see that she 
was booked for the great journey at last, 
but there was no need to tell her, she knew 
it and was glad. Her end was peace, as 
the saying is; she passed away with very 
little suffering and with a happy look on her 
face at the last. Laying dowa her burden 
of years and sorrow, and labour, she called 
it. Every now and again she would lie with 
her eyes closed, and keep saying to herself a 
line as none of us had ever heard her say 
before, but as must have got into her mind 
some time or other, 
* From grief and groan to a golden throne 
Beside the King of Heaven.’ 

She has gone to her rest, and she had earned 
it. It came late and yet in a good time. 
We shall know now that she will never have 
to go into the workhouse or be buried by 
the parish, the two things she most dreaded.” 

He had spoken now not only with feeling 
but with a certain natural eloquence, though 
still with an evident effort of self-restraint 
lest he should be betrayed into—in his own 
phrase—“ making a song.” Not wishing to 
continue the conversation on lines that might 
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become painful to the man, I merely ob- 
served questioningly, “The old lady will not 
have to be buried by the parish then ?” 

“No, she took care of that,” he replied. 
“She belonged to a funeral club ever since 
I knew her, and however hardly she was 
put to it in general, she always kept that 
paid up. We shall have enough to bury 
her respectably and put on a bit of mourning 
for her.” | 

“‘ She must have died somewhat suddenly,” 
I remarked. “I spoke to her a few days 
back, and she appeared in her usual health 
then.” 

“Well, yes; it was rather sudden in a 
way,” he answered, “for she only took to 
her bed two days before her death ; but then 
she was fair run down before she would give 
in, and it is often the case that the light that 
burns the longest snuffs out the quickest.” 

“ Just so,” Lassented. “I am not surprised 
at what you tell me, for of course Gran was 
a ripe old age.” 

“ Nearer ninety than eighty,” he answered, 
“but the longest innings must come to an 
end, and hers had been a rough ’un as well 
as a long ’un. It is true she hardly ever 
knew a day’s illness till the last illness came, 
and that is a good deal to be thankful for, 
but she had her full share of sorrows and 
more of the downs than the ups of life. How- 
ever, she is free from it all now, and for ever, 
safe from all harm and hardship. We loved 
the old girl while she lived, and would have 
shared our last crust with her if she had 
needed it, and would have let us, but know- 
ing how little she had to live for, and how 
willing she was to go, we will not pretend to 
be sorry that she is dead.” 

Though not always so outspokenly ex- 
pressed, this is pretty much the philosophy 
of the poor with regard to the deaths of 
those among them, to whom in the language 
of this labourer, life has been a long and 
rough innings; who have outlived all or 
most of those who were near and dear to 
them, or to whom they were near and dear ; 
whose strength has departed from them, and 
who have become or are in peril of becom- 
ing dependent upon “the mercy of the 
world.” There is no real lack of “affec- 
tionate remembrance” in the attitude of 
mind. It is one of the few compensations 
in the lot of the poor that in contemplating 
the deaths of the more aged or helpless of 
their friends or kindred, they derive more 
than merely conventional consolation from 
the assured knowledge that “nothing can 
touch them further.” And with regard to 


all their dead they have a still higher con- 
solation and comfort. However much the 
irreverent or the cynical may doubt it, how- 
ever little the “ habits and customs” of some 
of the poor may lend support to the idea, the 
great body of the poor have an unquestion- 
ing, and unshakable belief that the earthly 
ills they are called upon to endure are but for 
this life, that there is “another and a better 
world” beyond the grave into which the poor 
shall enter, and share the joy of their Lord. 
Among the poor “ Gran” is a generic term 
for aged women, and more especially for those 
of them who are in a greater or less degree 
“Jone lorn creatures,” but-the lone woman 
whose death is here spoken of was expressly 
known as the Gran. She was one of the 
characters of the district, and certainly had 
more of individuality and character about her 
than the generality of those to whom that 
description is applied. I first saw her under 
circumstances calculated to impress her iden- 
tity upon the memory. Like most whose 
daily work lies among the poor, I have fre- 
quently to attend the police court on some 
business or other. One winter’s morning I 
had gone there as one of a small committee 
of experts who had been asked to assist in 
making arrangements for the administration 
of a special fund for the relief of the unem- 
ployed of the district, which was to be dis- 
tributed through the medium of the poor- 
box of the court. My own business in the 
outer offices being concluded, I turned into 
the court to hear and see what might be 
going on there. A case was just commencing 
in which, by order of the guardians, the 
relieving officer had taken out summonses 
against each of three brothers, with a view 
to having orders made upon them to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of their mother, 
who had become chargeable to the parish. 
The mother, a refined, lady-like looking 
woman, was present, clad in workhouse garb 
and evidently feeling her position acutely. 
It fell to the relieving officer to have to tell 
the story of the case, which briefly put was 
as follows :—The parents of these three sons 
had been in fairly good circumstances, and 
had given their children such an education 
and “start in life” as had enabled them to 
attain to good positions, But in the evening 
of life the old people had fallen upon evil 
days. The father had died after a lingering 
illness, and the mother had been left broken 
in health and without means. She had natu- 
rally turned to her sons for help, and the 
elder had made her a small allowance. The 
other two, however, had persistently refused 
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to do likewise, and with a view to bringing 
them to book, as he expressed it, the elder 
had stopped the allowance, thus compelling 
the mother to “make herself chargeable,” 
and the guardians to bring the matter into 
court. is brothers, the elder went on to 
say, were each of them as well able to con- 
tribute to the support as he was, and his 
object in acting as he had done was to get 
magisterial orders made to an aggregate 
amount sufficient to enable the mother to 
maintain herself in comfort. Against this 
proposal the younger brothers fought with a 
shameless energy that made their appearance 
in the witness-box a more detestable spectacle 
than that of any ordinary criminal in the 
prisoner dock. The youngest of the bro- 
thers was the last put into the box. If he 
was a bad man, he was a bold one too, and 
showed the courage of his cynical opinions. 
He admitted being in receipt of a good in- 
come, but urged that, like the rest of the 
world nowadays, he had to live fully up to 
his means—had to dress himself and his wife 
and educate his children in a manner becom- 
ing his statibn. He might be willing to give 
his mother a little occasional help if it was 
really needed, but he could not agree to make 
her any regular allowance. The mother had 
been quite content to manage upon the in- 
come that had been allowed her by her 
eldest son. It was the latter personage who 
had brought about these miserable proceed- 
ings in order that he might pose in public in 
the réle of the good young man. At length 
he let fall the expression that he was bound 
to keep up his appearance as a gentleman, 
when instantly there rang out, low, but 
bitingly clear: “You speak of yourself as a 
gentleman! Why, you pitiful, unnatural 
dastard, you ought tobe flogged and branded.” 
The “laughter” which usually greets any 
interference from the “body” of the court 
was on this occasion conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, and even the officers of the court for- 
bore to utter their usual cry of silence. All 
present glanced in quick silent surprise at the 
speaker, who stood revealed a poorly-dressed 
old woman, erect of figure, with flushed face, 
“grey hair aflow,” and flashing eyes fixed 
upon the witness with an intensity of scorn 
that it was evident pierced even his front of 
brass. The old dame was wise enough to 
give no further voice to her indignation, and, 
with a warning look from the chief usher, 
the incident was allowed to pass, the court, 
both “ bench” and “ body,” being, if tacitly, 
still palpably with the speaker. In conclu- 
sion on this matter, I may mention that, sub- 
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stantial orders were made upon each of the 
three brothers, to the intense satisfaction of a 
crowded court. 

The next occasion upon which I saw the 
old lady who had thus, greatly daring, broken 
in upon the deliberations of the court, was 
some four months later. It was a fine May 
morning—a day so bright and sunny that 
the sunshine and warmth had penetrated 
into the slums. Entering a street of tene- 
ment houses in one of the poorest parts of 
my district, I observed, sitting on a chair 
outside of one of the houses, the heroine 
of the police-court episode. She was busily 
knitting, while at the same time “lending 
an eye” to some young children who were 
playing around her. Knitting and watching 
were, however, evidently being carried on 
mechanically, for the expression upon the 
face of the worker made it plain that her 
thoughts were otherwhere. Coming upon a 
woman leaning out of the ground-floor win- 
dow of a neighbouring house, observing the 
gambols of the children, I asked: “Do you 
know that old lady?” ‘Well, yes,” she 
answered, “like most of us hereabouts I 
know her by sight, and just to say how-do- 
you-do to. We all call her the Gran, but 
her right name is D——. She is the mother 
of Jim S——’s wife.” I knew that a fort- 
night before a family of the name of S—— 
had taken a couple of rooms in the house 
outside of which the old woman was sitting. 
They were a very poor family, and thoug 
I had daily experience of the kindness of 
the poor to the poor, I was rather surprised 
to find that this man was—as I took for 
granted—maintaining his mother-in-law, and 
I made a remark to the effect that it was 
exceedingly good of him to keep her. “ Lor, 
sir, he don’t keep her,” said the woman, 
smiling ; “it takes him and his wife all their 
time to keep themselves. He is only a 
docker, and as much out of work as in at 
that, and the wife is only an odd job hand 
at the slop needlework. The Gran keeps 
herself ; I believe she would fret herself to 
death if she couldn’t. This married daughter 
of hers is the only one of her children left 
alive, and she naturally clings to her. She 
lives with her and her husband, but she 
pays her share of the rent; and if there is 
any a helping hand between her and 
them, the helping is on her side. They are 
new to this street, but I have known them 
all for years; they are waterside folk, and 
have always lived hereabout. That is how 
she makes her living,” my informant went 
on, looking towards the old woman, who 
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continued deftly knitting, all unconscious of 
being a subject of conversation. ‘ How?” 
{ asked, not quite understanding the last 
remark. ‘“ Why, by knitting, and doing a 
bit as a day-minder,” was the reply. ‘She 
is a first-rate knitter, and, as you see, she 
can knit and do her minding at the same 
time. Mothers who have to go out to work, 
and wish to be stre that their children are 
well cared for, can trust to the Gran as a 
minder. They know that when they come 
home they are not likely to hear of the little 
ones having been locked up by themselves 
while the minder is out getting drunk, or 
anything of that kind. The Gran is a sober, 
strict-living woman. Everybody who knows 
her knows that she will do her duty, anda 
bit more if need be; that she is honest and 
straightforward, says what she means and 
means what she says. The knitting being 
light work, and the minding not heavy, she 
is still able, old and feeble as she is, to earn 
her own living. As with a good many of us, 
it is but a poor living at best, and there are 
times when she is hard pressed ; when she 
may have to go short of a meal, or a fire by 
day or a blanket by night. But so far she 
has battled through hard times when they 
have come, and in the same way she makes 
the best of her good times, such as they are.” 

The information concerning the old lady 
that I had thus gathered had strengthened 
the feeling of interest and curiosity that the 
sight of her had evoked, and walking on to 


where she was seated, I—in the phrase of: 


the district—passed the time of day. She 
responded to my greeting readily enough, 
but was evidently at a loss as to whether or 
not I was anybody that she ought to know, 
murmuring, as she looked at me: “ My 
memory often fails me of late.” “It is not 
failing you now,” I answered ; “ we have met 
before, but, as the song says, ‘’twas in a 
crowd, and I don’t think you noticed me. 
Do you remember being in the police court 
one day, a few months ago?” “Do I re- 
member?” she exclaimed. ‘My memory 
would indeed have failed me if I could forget 
that. I would have prayed that some one 
would have poleaxed me before I came to be 
as that poor mother.” “I am afraid you are 
given to express yourself strongly,” I said, 
with a shake of the head. “I am, when 
I feel strongly,” she replied ; “it is not often 
that I can feel strongly now, but my anger 
was hot that day. I had gone to the police- 
station—a place I had never been to before— 
to make an inquiry for a mother whose child 
was lost, and, following the crowd, found 


myself in the court, and hearing what I did, 
forgot myself for the moment. They tell 
me,” she added with a faint smile, “ that 
I was fortunate in that I was not bundled 
out of the court.” “It is certainly not usual 
to pass over such an interruption,” I re- 
marked. ‘“ It was wrong of me, of course,” 
she answered ; “but, as i said, I forgot my- 
self, or rather I forgot where I was. My 
sons have all gone before me; they were 
only poor labouring men while they lived, 
but there was not one of them who, from the 
time he could earn a shilling, was not pleased 
and proud to share it with their mother 
when the need was. They would have suf- 
fered death rather than have stood up in a 
public court as those two fellows did. Oh! 
it was shameful to see and hear!” and again 
the old wrinkled face flushed red and the 
old eyes flashed scornful indignation. “As 
your sons are dead,” I remarked when she 
had recovered calmness of manner, “ you are 
fortunate in still being‘able to support your- 
self.” ‘ Yes, thank the Lord,” she answered 
fervently ; “I am full fourscore, but I can 
still work as well as wait ; and, God willing, 
I trust it will be so to the end with me. If 
it were not, if I were to break down now, 
there would be nothing but the workhouse 
for me, and I fear that. It is a foolish fear, 
I dare say. One ought to be thankful that 
there is such a refuge for those who may come 
to need it ; all the same we cannot help our 
feelings.” ‘ We can, all of us,” I said, “ but 
hope and pray to be preserved from the ills 
of life, or to have granted to us strength and 
patience to endure them, should they fall to 
our lot.” ‘“ Yes,” she assented, “and I am 
not complaining or despairing. Like others, 
rich as well as poor, I have had my sorrows 
and afflictions, but the Lord has borne me up 
in, and brought me through, all my troubles. 
I must remember, too, I have had my day of 
goed things,” she went on, lowering her voice 
and speaking to herself rather than to me. 
“For five-and-twenty years I had a loving 
husband and a good home; I had children 
to love and to love me; was a happy wife 
and a happy mother. I have pleasant memo- 
ries to look back upon. I can say, as I read 
somewhere in the days when I could read, 
and had the heart and time for reading— 


* Come what may I have been bless’d.’’’ 


* Did I understand you to say in the days 
when you could read,” I questioned, when 
she had finished speaking, for if I had-heard 
aright, I was not clear as to her meaning. 

“Yes; I can’t read now,” she answered, 
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“my eyesight has failed me so far as reading 
is concerned.” 

“ What even with spectacles ?” I queried. 

“Ordinary spectacles such as I could get 
at once don’t help me,” she replied. ‘“ The 
spectacle-makers tell me that I need specially 
made glasses ; that my eyes would have to 
be examined by an oculist, who would 
instruct the optician as to what’ was wanted, 
and all that means more money than I have 
been able to get together.” 

“T think I might be able to arrange that 
matter for you,” I said. “I will see about it 
if you like.” 

“T don’t wish to be a trouble or expense 
to any one,” she answered after a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘but it would be foolish and un- 
grateful of me not to thankfully accept your 
kind offer.” 

“Were you much of a reader in the time 
when, as you put it, you could read, and had 
the heart and time for reading ?” I asked. 

“Well, yes,” she said ponderingly; ‘I 
read a good deal in the first years of my 
married life—read poetry, and story and 
books of travel ; read for pleasure. Then 
again in the earlier days of my widowhood 
I gave most of what spare time I had to 
reading; but reading then for consolation 
and to keep my mind from brooding. Later, 
as I got older and poorer, and had to battle 
with the world, and gradually part with my 
home, I had neither time nor books for read- 
ing. Ihave but one book left me now, but 
that is worth more than all other books put 
together, for it is my Bible. It was my 
parents’ wedding present to me and in it, in 
my dear dead husband’s handwriting, are our 
names, and the names and dates of birth of 
our children. Through all my trials, I have 
clung to that. It is a big handsomely bound 
book and I could have made money of it, 
but though I have more than once in my 
life known what it is to be penniless, and 
foodless, and fireless in a hard winter, I 
have never parted with my Bible, and never 
shall. And I have had my reward,” she 
proceeded in the same low, self-communing 
tone. “Many and many atime, when all has 
seemed dark around me, it has brought light 
to my path, has comforted me when I have 
been sad, and strengthened me when I have 
been weak. It was the last book that I did 
or could read, it being large print. I know 
a good deal of it by heart, still I miss the 
quiet read when the day’s work is done, cr 
I would have my thoughts lifted above the 
struggles and trials of this life.” 

“ Well, I trust you will soon be in a posi- 
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tion to read your Bible again,” I said, taking 
my leave; and my hope in that respect was 
speedily realised, as in the course of a few 
days I was able to provide her with the 
specially constructed spectacles suitable to 
the requirements of her case. 

That she was thus enabled to read again 
was a source of great comfort to the old 
lady. I lent her books occasionally, but 
after a time she informed me that she found 
she did not care for general reading as she 
had done when she was younger ; that her 
Bible was now all-sufficient reading for her. 
That she did habitually read it, and derive 
from it the spiritual support and consolation 
that are in it for all who so seek that they 
shall find, was certain. Moreover, even 
when not actually reading it, she seemed to 
derive a sense of companionship in the mere 
presence of the book. With its open pages 
under her hand she would sit with half- 
closed eyes, lost in thought and with a rapt 
expression on her aged and care and toil- 
worn countenance that showed that her 
thoughts—whether they were travelling 
backward or forward—were happy thoughts. 

After my first interview with her, and 
during the closing years of her life, I saw a 
good deal of the Gran, and _ incidentally 
learned the simple story of her life. She 
was the daughter of a Thames waterman, 
and when nineteen years of age she had 
married a young waterman just “out of his 
time.” At that date the calling of a Thames 
waterman was still a good and somewhat 
“close” one—a calling at which a steady 
man could earn an income sufficient to main- 
tain a comfortable home. And her husband 
had been a steady man, and her home not 
only a comfortable, but a happy one also. 
She had, as she had remarked, pleasant 
memories to fall back upon, and she loved 
to recall them. With the picture evidently 
present to her mind’s eye, she would de- 
scribe to her hearer the cosy little living- 
room “made snug for the evening ;” the 
hearth freshly swept, the bright fire re- 
flected in the polished copper and block-tin 
cooking utensils, that after the fashion of 
working-class households at that period 
ornamented the walls, the candles alight, 
the children on their low stools conning 
their home lessons, the mother busy with 
the family sewing, and the father reading 
aloud to her from book or newspaper. Or 
she would tell how with some interesting 
volume as a companion—it was in this way 
that she had done much of her reading—she 
would wait up for her husband when the 
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exigencies of his occupation made it neces- 
sary for him to be out late at night, or it 
might be until early morning. So that, as 
she put it, on his returning home, weary, 
and perhaps wet and cold also, he should 
always find light and warmth and welcome 
awaiting him. For fifteen years her mar- 
ried life had been one of uninterrupted 
happiness. Then had come the season of 
her trials. Her husband became subject to 
rheumatism to an extent that frequently 
incapacitated him from following his employ- 
ment. Their income being correspondingly 
reduced, pinching in household affairs be- 
came necessary. This was, and would have 
been, cheerfully borne, but worse was to 
follow. One of the periodic attacks of 
rheumatism culminated in a severe case of 
rheumatic fever. For three months the 
family bread-winner was laid up. Previ- 
ous illnesses had exhausted their savings, 
and now to supply their necessities father’s 
boat—he had owned his own—had to be 
sold. When once more able to work, he 
had to start on a lower professional level 
—had to hire a boat. His first job with his 
hired craft was to take over workmen who 
were employed on one side of the river and 
lived on the other. The men crowded into 
the boat until it was carrying two or three 
over its licensed number, and this fact 
coming to the knowledge of the authorities, 
the waterman was summoned and fined 
forty shillings. Friends “clubbed ” together 
and paid the fine, but the man was so 
dispirited by his misfortunes that he aban- 
doned his calling, and shipped as a sailor 
before the mast. He had made several 
voyages, and by going upon the principle of 
cutting their coat according to their cloth, 
the family was once more getting straight 
with the world, when one morning the 
mother received a letter from the owner of 
the ship in which her husband had sailed, 
enclosing his pay “up to date,” and inform- 
ing her, with expressions of regret, that he 
had died in hospital in Melbourne. On 
receipt of this mournful intelligence the 
three sons of the family, who all of them 
“followed the sea,” took counsel together, 
and resolved to keep on the home jointly, 
with mother to look after it forthem. A 
year later, in a stormy winter, in the course 
of which many perished at sea, the ship in 
which two of the brothers sailed went down 
with all hands. Then the home which till 
that time had through good and evil fortune 
been held together, had to be abandoned. 
The surviving son “gave up the sea,” and, 
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obtaining employment as a labourer on 
shore, took two small rooms in a poor neigh- 
bourhood as a new abode for his mother and 
himself. In this humbler home they lived 
for five years, the woman quietly sorrowing 
for her loved and lost, but still under all the 
circumstances of the case comparatively 
happy, and making the best of everything 
for her son and herself. Then the last of 
her sons was taken, dying, after a few days’ 
illness, from the effects of a chill. Her son- 
in-law would have given her such shelter 
and support as he could, but knowing how 
poor he was, she had declined to add to his 
burden. She resolved to earn her own 
living, to join the crowded and struggling 
ranks of those who in the most literal sense 
daily labour for their daily bread. At this 
period she was fifty-five years of age, and 
had “gone through a sea of trouble.” 
Friends remembering this, shook their 
heads, and doubted whether she would be 
able to “make a do of it,” fighting the 
battle of poverty single-handed. But the 
woman was firm and trustful of spirit, and 
the strength she prayed for was given unto 
her. Though at times called upon to greatly 
endure, she had held her own in the battle, 
had not fallen by the way even for a day. 
Knitting and minding were the forms of 
task work she had struck out for herself, 
and by these she had more or less success- 
fully kept the wolf from the door for five- 
and-twenty years or more at the time I 
first made her acquaintance. Through all 
the increasing burden of her years she stili 
held her place in the ranks of labour—was 
still able to earn sufficient for her simple 
needs. For this, for the measure of health 
and strength vouchsafed to one so well 
stricken in years, she was duly thankful, 
but in these latter days she was, in her 
own phrase, waiting as well as working— 
waiting patiently and submissively, but 
trustingly and desiringly, for the end of 
her long innings; an innings. that, as her 
son-in-law had put it, had been so rough 
as well as so long. Now the end had 
come, had come as she would have wished it, 
painlessly and not lingeringly. And who shall 
blame those who had known her with all 
her weight of years and scantiness of means 
weighing upon her, if they took the tone that 
the end had come in a good time; that for 
them to have professed sorrow for her death 
would have been an hypocrisy ; that it was 
a matter not for sorrowing, but for rejoicing, 
that she had got her call, had entered into 
her rest “in the city of the great King” # 























ADRIFT. 


HE rain-clouds are flying ; 
The sea-gulls are crying ; 
The tempest, uplifting 
The white waves, is drifting 
The child and the boat even farther from shore. 
“Oh, neighbours and friends, 
Strain hard at the oar 
Ere the darkness descends 
And the boat and my little one vanish from sight 
In the storm and the night !” 


Oh mother, whose aching 
Heart well-nigh is breaking, 
This dread, of all others, 
This dread is a mother’s! 
The child of our love in his sport breaks away, 
Drifts far from our reach ! 
What can we but pray 
In our grief, and beseech— 
* Keep the child of my love, oh, my God, in Thy sight 
Thro’ the storm and the night!” 
W. V. TAYLOR. 
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HEROISM. 


AN ADDRESS TO LADS. 
By rae Rev. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


HAT is a hero, and what is 
heroism? A hero, in old 
Greek times, meant a man 
who was like the gods; in 
some sense related to the 
gods ; against all that was 
unlike them, and, therefore, 

base and cruel. You have read of Perseus, 

how he slew the Gorgon and rescued Andro- 
meda; of Theseus, how he rid the land of 
giants and monsters; of the twelve famous 
labours of Hercules the Strong. These old 
fables show us that a hero, in old days, was 

a destroyer of evil things. 

So in modern times, too, there have been 
heroes and heroines. Grace Darling, who 
rowed out in the storm to the wreck ; those 
soldiers of the Birkenhead, of whom I told you 
before; the boy who lately, at the risk of his 
own life, twice plunged into a boiling millrace 
to save hi8 drowning friends ; Flynn, of Vir- 
ginia, the workman of whom Mr. Bret Harte 
tells us, who sacrificed his life for his married 
comrade. These were heroes, and we see 
that self-sacrifice was the first thing which 
made them so. They gave up themselves 
for others. More than that, they did what 
they were not bound to do. It could hardly 
be said that Flynn, of Virginia, only did his 
duty when he held the falling timbers till 
his friend was safe; it was more than his 
duty. So, true heroism must be more than 
mere duty, though the hero is always the 
first to say “I only did my duty.” 

When the great Roman general, Julius 
Cesar, who was afterwards emperor, was 
making war upon the Gauls (or the French, 
as we should now say), he was opposed by a 
brave chief, Vercingetorix by name, who 
kept the Roman armies long at bay, and 
won several victories over them. At last 
Cesar besieged him in a town called Alexia, 
and when famine compelled the garrison to 
submit, Vercingetorix gave himself up to the 
Romans in order to save the lives of his 
countrymen, saying that he was the cause of 
the war, and upon him the punishment of 
the conqueror ought to fall. He rode into 
Cesar’s camp, cast upon the ground the 
spear and sword he had used so well, and 
stood unarmed before the great general. To 
his undying shame, Cesar loaded the brave 
chief with chains, and afterwards put him 
to death. But of the two, I had rather 





have been Vercingetorix, beaten, chained, 
and slain in a dungeon, than victorious 
Cesar with the crown of triumph upon his 
head. The one was a hero, the other a 
tyrant. 

A hero never says to himself, “ I am going 
to do a splendid thing.” He simply sees it 
before him, and goes in and does it, without 
thinking about it or making a fuss. A hero 
never talks or boasts afterwards of what he 
has done. If a brave man, who has done a 
noble deed, should sully its golden lustre by 
affectedness or selfishness, it is still a noble 
deed ; but it is not heroic, and he is no hero. 
I do not say, mind, that the desire and regard 
of our fellow men may not rouse a man to 
heroism. I believe it has oftendoneso. But 
the highest and best heroism of all is that 
which is stimulated by no applause, and 
helped by no encouragement ; that which is 
known only to our Father that seeth in 
secret. The fireman who risks his life in 
plunging into a burning house to save the 
children, amid the shouts of applause from 
the crowd around, is a noble fellow, and a 
hero, perhaps; but the quiet, badly-dressed 
woman, with the pinched face, who works 
twelve hours a day for a scanty pittance, 
and nurses her sick old mother instead of 
sending her to the workhouse, is a truer 
heroine than Grace Darling herself. 

And why should not you be a hero? We 
live in a matter-of-fact, money-grubbing time, 
when there are not many heroic examples to 
follow among the lives round about us, and 
only too many most unheroic people in our 
own little world. But for all that, we are 
not to think that because the times are not 
heroic we cannot be heroes. Any man or 
woman, in any age and under any circum- 
stances, can live the heroic life if they will. 
Did you ever read a book called “ John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman”? It is the story of a clerk, 
who believed that in whatsoever station he 
might be he could always be a gentleman, 
and that if he behaved like a gentleman all 
would go right. He did not try to do any- 
thing striking or brilliant, but simply to do 
his duty. And though we said that a truly 
heroic act is beyond duty, yet he only is able 
to do it, and become a hero, who has spent 
his time in following his simple duty. Do 
not try to get outside that, my lads, or you 
will mistake for heroism and self-sacrifice 
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what is really nothing but conceit and wil- 
fulness. Duty first, and that will lead you 
to heroism in good time. 

Once upon a time, in the island of Rhodes, 
there was an order of knights called the 
Knights of St. John. Most of you know 
what the duties of knights of old were—to 
defend the helpless and succour the oppressed ; 
and so when a fearful dragon appeared upon 
the island and ate up men, women, and 
children, many of the knights went out to 
fight it; but not one came back, and the 
Grand Master forbade any more to go. Strict 
obedience was one of the rules of the order, 
but a young knight thought what a grand 
thing it would be to kill the dragon, and in 
secret he prepared himself for the fight. 
Then he went out and fought with the 
dragon and killed it. With a crowd shout- 
ing and rejoicing around him, he went to 
the Grand Master, expecting to be praised, 
but— 

“ Severe and grave was the Master’s brow. 

Quoth he, ‘ A hero bold art thou ; 

By valour ’tis that knights are known, 

A valiant spirit hast thou shown ; 

But the first duty of a knight 

Now tell, who vows for Christ to fight, 

And wears the Cross on his coat of mail?’ 

The listeners all with fear grew pale, 

While bending aig | spake the knight, 
His cheeks with blushes burning : 


* He who the Cross would bear aright, 
Obedience must be learning.’ ” 


Then the Grand Master bade him lay down 
his badge ; he could no longer be a member 


of the order whose rule he had broken. The 
knight obeyed without a word, and turned 


meekly to leave the hall he had entered so 
triumphantly. 
“The Master watched him from the hall, 
Then summoned him with loving call : 
‘Come to embrace me, noble son : 
This is the conquest of the soul. 
Take up the cross, now truly won 
By meekness and by self-control.’ ” 

It is said that this knight was in time 
chosen to be Grand Master of the order. He 
had himself learnt the lesson of obedience, 
and so was found fittest to rule. 

And let me remind you that if you want 
to read and know about heroes, there is a 
certain Book which tells us of the heroic life 
better than “John Halifax”; better than Miss 
Yonge’s “Book of Golden Deeds.” Open 
your Bible and read of the martyrs, whose 
sense of duty and self-sacrifice raised man- 
kind higher than the world had ever dreamed 
of. Read of the King of Martyrs, the Hero 
of Heroes, Jesus Christ our Lord, and learn 
from that life the true spirit of heroism, and 
from the Cross the true meaning of self- 
sacrifice for others’ sake. And remember, 
that however commonplace and simple your 
life may be, however humble your birth and 
calling, however poor your gifts, you may 
yet live the heroic life, and stand one day 
among the ranks of God’s heroes, if you will 
live in the spirit of Jesus Christ. Just as 
the old Greek heroes were men who were like 
the gods, and fought on their side against 
wrong and evil ; so the Christian hero is he 
who is like Christ, and who fights for Him 
against the sin and falsehood in the world. 























CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH DEATH AMONG THE SIHANAKA.* 
By rae Rev. J. PEARSE. 
FIRST PAPER. 


). | EE what thou shalt be !” 
| is said to have been the 
impassioned exclama- 
tion of an Italian friar, 
who, when seeking to 
impressuponthe crowd 
who had gathered to 
hear him preach the 
effects as well as the 
certainty of death, drew forth from the folds 








of his cloak a grinning skull, which he had 
previously concealed from his audience, and 
held it suddenly in the face of a lady who 
sat before him. Thus calling in the aid of 
the sensational, in a manner which none can 
admire, and which few will venture to imi- 
tate, and trusting more to the effect of dry 
bones than to the power of the Spirit of the 


* A tribe occupying one of the northern provinces of Mada- 
gascar, 
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living God, he sought to make the dead 
speak, and to say to his audience, but more 
particularly to her before whose face the 
revolting object was held, ‘Memento 
mori!” 

To teach the Sihanaka that it “is ap- 
pointed unto all men once to die,” they have 
needed no such sensational conduct on the 
part of their missionary ; nor has it been 
necessary for him to take up the refrain of 
the prophet, and to cry among them, “ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field,” in order to im- 
press upon them the first lessons of man’s 
mortality. Experience has taught them that 
fire burns ; that water drowns ; that a stone 
thrown into the air will, by an invariable 
law, return again to the ground ; and from 
the same teacher they have learned that 
man is born to die, and that the most 
lengthened life is eventually overtaken, not 
only by the shadow, but by the reality of 
death. 

But while they thus acknowledge that 
death must as surely overtake them as that 
night succeeds the longest day, and even 
when disease and weakness point to the fact 
that “the last enemy” is near, the Sihanaka 
manifest no painful anxiety at the thought 
of entering upon, what is to them, the dark 
and unknown future. They speak of death 
as a destiny which they are impotent to 
resist, and wait its approach with the cold 
indifference of fatalism. ‘This is a bullock 
in a crocodile’s jaws ; willing, or unwilling, 
he must go,” is one of their figurative ex- 
pressions relating to death. “Shall I die 
soon ?” said one of them to me when, at- 
tending him in a serious illness, I took his 
wrist in my hand to feel his pulse. “If 
so,” he added, “it can’t be helped. It is my 
appointed lot, and none can keep me if my 
time has come.” In the prospect of dying I 
have never witnessed among the Sihanaka 
any mental distress, nor have I ever heard 
them utter any expressions of fear. Alas! 
they have no sense of personal sinfulness, or 
knowledge of a coming judgment, or belief 
in future punishment, which might produce 
such emotions. And, on the other hand, as 
life’s sun declines, they have no hope of 
“eternal glory by Christ Jesus” leading 
them to have the “desire” of St. Paul, or 
enabling them to enter into the spirit of the 
aged Raratongan, who, as he lay upon his 
dying couch, opened his Bible, and read the 
words, “For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
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with hands, eternal in the heavens”; and 
then, addressing the Rev. A. Buzacott, said, 
“That is what I am now expecting.” 

To divide their property ; to lay injunc- 
tions upon their children ; and to give in- 
structions about their funeral, are the things 
which often occupy the thoughts of a 
Sihanaka during the closing hours of life ; 
the “all” which they feel to want not being 
far different from that expressed by one 
who, although born and residing in Christian 
England, laughed when reminded that the 
great matter for him to attend to was his 
fitness for a better world, and said, “ All I 
want is to die easy, so I moves the things, 
and puts my mattress the right way, as we 
never knows what may be, and they says it’s 
hard to die cross-way of boards.” 

In most cases where illness of sufficient 
severity to cause anxiety is observed to have 
overtaken any member of a family, recourse 
is had to native doctors and oracles, the 
offices being not unfrequently combined in 
one individual. Messengers are despatched 
to consult and obtain the assistance of the 
most celebrated of these in the neighbour- 
hood, and the return of these messengers is 
waited for with no little anxiety. Among 
this tribe there are no “disease-making 
gods,” or “celebrated disease makers,” such 
as were found by the early missionaries in 
some of the islandsof the South Pacific ; but 
by the medical and oracular authorities 
among the Sihanaka, disease is more fre- 
quently attributed to witchcraft, or to the 
result of eating food presented by some evil- 
designing acquaintance of the sick, than to 
any other cause. The house is frequently 
declared unfavourable to recovery, and the 
patient is ordered to be removed, and is not 
allowed to be visited by any, except a few 
privileged individuals. Two small pieces of 
wood placed transversely are suspended by 
a cord from the lintel of the door, and make 
a sign readily understood by any who may 
approach to say, “No admittance here.” 
To visit the patient ; to observe the symp- 
toms ; and to diagnose the disease from which 
the person is suffering, as would be done by 
the medical profession in any civilised 
country, is held to be quite superfluous. 
Occasionally the oracle declares himself to 
be unable to pronounce an opinion on the 
case (tsy folaka my sikidy), but in the 
majority of cases, the prognosis, pronounced 
as the result of the divination employed, is 
stated to be favourable, the declaration to 
that effect being accompanied by such affirm- 
ation as this, “If he dies, let the crown of 
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my head be his grave.” “If he does not get 
well, I will make my mouth his sepulchre.” 
“If his disease terminates fatally, give me 
food in a vessel from which dogs eat, and do 
not give it me on a plate.” 

To secure this favourable termination to 
the sickness, the relatives of the sick person 
are told by the oracle to use exorcism, and 
certain things are mentioned to be used in 
order to drive away the threatening evil. 
These things are various. Sometimes they 
are a bit of a particular kind of wood, a 
piece of rag, a pinch of earth from an ant’s 
nest, or a small amount of money ; the idea 
conveyed being that these represent the evil 
which is to be cast out. In a few excep- 
tional cases a bullock is slain, its life being 
taken as a token that the life of the sick 
person will be preserved. But whatever the 
things mentioned by the oracle to be used 
in the act of exorcism may be, they are col- 
lected, and being brought to the house in 
which the sick person lies, they are held by 
aman near the door, while another, who is 
supposed to possess the necessary ability to 
cast out the evil, stands in the house and 
pronounces the exorcism. At the end of his 
talismanic speech, the things held by the 
man ut the door are thrown away in a south- 
ward direction, and all in the house inelud- 
ing the sick one, should he (or she) be able 
to perform such an act, shake their loose 
robes, and spit towards the door, thus assist- 
ing the departure of the evil which menaced. 
This last act, I may remark, bears a striking 
resemblance to that observed in the Greek 
Church in connection with the ordinance of 
infant baptism, where, as I have read, upon 
the priest saying, “Blow and spit upon 
him ” (meaning the devil), the priests, the 
sponsors, and nurse, with faces turned to the 
west, “all set a-blowing and spitting.” 

Vows to present offerings of cattle or 
other things, if the disease should terminate 
favourably, are often made by the sick and 
their friends, which, if not uttered with the 
rashness of Jephthah’s, are usually looked 
upon as obligations from which they cannot 
go back, and, after recovery, are paid with 
the exactness which the Gileadite observed. 
“T have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back,” is almost a literal 
translation of the words used by a native 
with whom I talked on this subject. 

Not only by the doctors and oracles, but 
by almost universal consent, sickness and 
death among the Sihanaka are more fre- 
quently attributed to the influence of witches 
and witchcraft than to disease or natural 


causes. On one occasion I was requested to 
attend a man whom I found suffering from 
acute diarrhoea. Returning home, I pro- 
vided him with such remedies in my posses- 
sion as I thought most likely to be beneficial 
to him, and requested the person who took 
the medicine to return on the morrow to 
inform me of the patient's condition and to 
get more medicine. He returned according 
to my request, but it was tostate tome, in very 
decided language, his opinion of the case. 
“Oh!” he said, with the calm confidence of 
one who felt that he was on the right track, 
“ he has no disease calling for such medicine 
as you are giving him; no, he has no disease 
whatever, but he has been bewitched, and it 
is witch medicine that he stands in need of.” 
The poor fellow was shortly afterwards 
removed by his relatives to a distant village, 
and died in a few days. 

Death taking place, and the “crown of 
the head” and the “mouth” of the oracle 
being found practically insufficient as a 
burial place for the corpse, other necessary 
preparations for burial are commenced. 
The body is washed, the hair done, and the 
corpse laid in the north-east part of the house, 
with the head to the north and the feet to 
the south. Should the mouth still be open, 
it is said that the recently departed is asking 
for money ; but whether it is thus asked for 
or not, money of greater or less value, 
according to the social position of the 
deceased, is placed within the mouth, which 
is then carefully closed. This, a similar 
custom to one which obtained among the 
Greeks, is not, as was the “ obolos” which 
they dropped into the mouth of the dead 
man, “ passage money for the surly ferryman 
who rows the pale ghosts over Styx’s stream,” 
but, so far as [ can learn, a custom with no 
particular meaning attached to it, observed 
from a native feeling that it is unseemly for 
one, who has needed money to meet his 
wants on earth, to be consigned to the grave 
without at least the means of meeting some 
of the wants which may arise in the spirit 
world. 

These preliminary duties having been per- 
formed, the chief male members of the family, 
and the heads of the tribe to which the 
deceased belonged, who happen to be in the 
village or near at hand, meet to make further 
arrangements for the funeral; the primary 
idea connected with all that they devise for 
the burial of a person of any importance 
being to give glory to the departed, and to 
cause outsiders to know how great and 
wealthy he was. The first thing done is to 
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kill a bullock, called “ Fandavoan-doha,” the 
flesh of which meets the immediate wants of 
the relatives and their slaves. <A party is 
early appointed to go forth into the district 
around to buy rum in the wretched shanties 
where it is distilled and sold, wherewith to 
regale the company which, it is well known, 
will gather together, and the members of 
which will appraise the dead according to 
the quantity of rum to be drunk and the 
number of oxen slain in connection with the 
funeral obsequies. Gallons upon gallons of 
this rum are bought, the small price at which 
it is sold (twopence per quart bottle) enabling 
a large quantity to be bought for a few 
dollars. Another party is appointed to fetch 
a canoe from the nearest available spot, 
while others go forth to seek for grave 
clothes, known as “ landy,” or “lamba mena,” 
as many as twenty of which are sometimes 
bought and used as winding sheets for the 
corpse. In the meantime the women have 
removed everything from the house (which 
never consists of more than one apartment), 
have swept it comparatively clean, and hung 
around the walls clean rush mats and cloths. 
They have also made “ fikopaka,” i.¢., small, 
light fans, with long handles, which are 
constantly waved over the spot occupied by 
the corpse to keep flies from settling on the 
cloth which is laid over it. 

Means are early taken to communicate the 
evil tidings of death having taken place to 
the friends of the deceased and to the mem- 
bers of the tribe around. Messengers are 
despatched in various directions, and two 
native-made drums are procured and beaten 
near the house where the corpse lies. These 
(one called “the mother drum” and the other 
called “the child drum”) remain on the 
premises, and are beaten at intervals by day 
and night during the time the corpse remains 
unburied. In the case of a rich man dying, 
as an additional means of calling distant 
friends together, a small white calico flag is 
made, and, after being fastened to a pole, 
is fixed on the top of the house; the mean- 
ing of this when seen flapping in the wind is 
at once understood by those too distant to 
hear the sound of the drums. 

It is not long ere company arrives. If 
death took place during the night, before the 
next sun has set large numbers of people 
have found their way to the village, pro- 
fessedly to show their respect for the de- 
ceased and to comfort the relatives. Many 
of these carry with them presents of poultry, 
rice, rum, and money, and, entering in family 
parties, or in clans, into the presence of the 


chief mourners, make a speech somewhat to 
this effect: “How are you? We have heard 
of the calamity which has overtaken you, and 
have come to express our sorrow. Behold 
the trifles which we have brought to weep 
for the dead, and to wipe away the tears of 
the living. Do not despise our offering be- 
cause it is so small; our hands could not 
carry much ; and, moreover, the occasion was 
not anticipated.” To this the chief mourner 
answers: “ We are in darkness and sorrow. 
It is well that you have come. With your 
offering there is no fault to be found ; on the 
contrary, you have our best thanks. Having 
your presence, the clouds around us break, 
our sorrow departs, and our tears are dried. 
May you live! May you prosper!” After 
these expressions of sympathy and satisfac- 
tion are ended, rum is poured out and handed 
round, visitors and visited, mourners and 
comforters alike taking liberal potations of 
the vile spirit. The value of many of the 
presents made on these occasions is frequently 
returned on the day of burial ; in some cases 
with a considerable premium. Of this, how- 
ever, more in the succeeding paper. Many 
of the visitors do not return home till after 
the funeral has taken place. They find 
accommodation in the village, and it is con- 
sidered a point of honour with the relatives 
of the deceased to provide them with food. 

When the canoe has been brought the 
principal arranger of affairs calls upon the 
people to assemble at the western side of the 
house, where in a Sihanaka dwelling two 
doors are usually found, saying, “ Help in 
hanging the canoe! Help!” Rum is handed 
round, and a speech is made expressing the 
thanks of the relatives of the deceased for 
the kindness and assistance of those gathered ; 
after which the canoe is lifted into the house, 
the corpse laid in it, and the canoe is either 
swung like a hammock from the sides or roof 
of the house, or it is placed upon forked 
stakes driven into the mud floor, where, in a 
rapidly decomposing condition, the body re- 
mains till the funeral, which frequently does 
not take place till a week or more from the 
day of death. 

The canoe having been hung, the near 
female relatives and the more intimate female 
friends of the deceased, with their followers, 
all with their hair dishevelled and with their 
“Jamba” (the universal clothing of the Mala- 
gasy) fastened just above the breasts, leaving 
the shoulders and arms bare, crowd into the 
house, where they remain day and night till 
the funeral takes place, muttering doleful 
funeral dirges, called “ kopay” or “sasy,” 
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and drinking rum. <A temporary shed is fre- 
quently erected just outside for the men, 
where they gather, also to drink rum, to 
mourn with mimic sorrow, and to give utter- 
ance to mournful ditties called “ beheza ;” 
the babel of sound which the two parties make 
being frequently aggravated by the beating 
of the drums, and occasionally also by the 
discord of other harsh musical instruments. 
The funeral of a person of any importance 
is never observed without a large number of 
bullocks being slain. The wealth of the 
Sihanaka consists principally in cattle, and, 
as already stated, according to the number 


ee ae 


killed in connection with the funeral obsequies 
is the estimate formed of the importance and 
wealth of the deceased. They are slain at 
intervals between the date of death and 
burial, and the flesh is taken by any cone 
willing to carry it away ; but the number of 
cattle slaughtered is sometimes so out of pro- 
portion to the company, that dogs hold high 
carnival, and hawks and other carrion birds 
enjoy a grand festival. Even these may 
prove insufficient to consume the meat, and 
the hacked carcases of cattle remain about 
for days, poisoning the atmosphere around, 
and making fresh victims for the grave. 
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H, mother! may I 
have ——” and then he 
stopped, for the draw- 
ing-room was full of 
visitors ; and though 
Tod was not at all a 
shy boy, he knew that 
his dirty boots and 
grubby hands were not 
exactly suitable for an 
afternoon party. 

“Ts that your little 
boy?” asked a lady, 
and his mother held 
out her hand as she 
called him to speak to 
her visitors. 

“Don’t shake hands, Tod !” said his father 
as the boy advanced ; “these ladies’ gloves 
are new.” 

“Hadn’t I better salute then?” asked 
Tod, pushing the damp hair from his heated 
forehead ; “that would be quite clean and 
polite.” 

Everybody laughed. Tod and Trix often 
used to wonder why “ grown-ups” laughed 
so much at things which were not at all funny. 

“IT suppose you are going to be a soldier, 
my boy ?” said one of the gentlemen. 

“T am a soldier!” replied Tod with dig- 
nity, “and, of course, when a boy begins to 
be a thing he isn’t very likely to leave off 
when he grows up.” 

“Of course not,” said the gentleman, and 
they all laughed again. 

“Have you any brothers and _ sisters, 
dear ?” asked a lady. 
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“Yes; Trix and the baby. Trix is my 
sister, you know; but the baby, though he’s 
a boy, is rather too young to count yet. Trix 
is the best.” 

“JT suppose she is a very clever little 
girl ?” 

“Well,” answered Tod, overpowered by 
the truth, “Miss Forbes says she’s very 
backward in her lessons. But she’s very for- 
ward in her play. We do lessons together, 
but we neither care for them much. The 
thing we do best is writing—we’re not at all 
blotty children.” 

“And what do you worst?” somebody 
asked. 

“Everything else,” replied Tod cheerfully. 

* When you rushed in just now, my boy,” 
said his father, “ you were going to ask for 
something. What is it you wanted ?” 

“Oh, I had forgotten,”’ said Tod with 
a laugh, “ your lunch-party put it out of my 
head. May I have an old chair and a piece 
of carpet to make a War Office with? Trix 
and I are building one now, and we have 
only got some logs of wood. They’re useful, 
but not quite enough. You couldn't have a 
War Office without logs of wood in it, could 
you, father ?” 

“Certainly not, if you want to copy the 
real one,” said Major Anderson, and then he 
and the other gentlemen laughed so much 
that Tod’s cheeks went rather red—he was 
afraid he had said something silly. 

“It is father they are laughing at, dear,” 
whispered Mrs. Anderson, who, with a 
mother’s quickness, read her boy’s thoughts, 
“and you may go and play now. Healey 
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will give you a chair 
and what else you 
want.” 

“ Good-bye, little 
soldier,” said a very 
young man nearest 
the door; “I am a 
soldier too, so per- 
haps we may be 
brother officers some 


day.” 
“That would be 
jolly!” exclaimed 


Tod, his face light- 
ing up with the sun- 
shine of a_ child’s 
eagerness. “ How 
lucky it is we met, 
or I might have had 
to have gone into 


a regiment with 
strangers. Good- 


bye,” and with a 
military salute away 
he ran. 

After a little time 
Tod and Trix became 
tired of the War 
Office, and thought 
they would go for a 
walk in the fields. 

“Shall we take 
baby ?” asked Tod, 
who had rather a 
contempt for the 
little fat bundle who 
was always trotting 
after him and Trix, 
but who could not 
remember all the 
military distinctions 
which he and _ his 
sister knew so much better than their multi- 
plication table. 

“Me come too!” answered the baby. And 
so away the little trio went across the fields 
and down the lane to a wonderful barn 
which had long been a great attraction to 
the children. 

“Stop,” said Tod suddenly in the middle 
of one field. “ Are you sure, Trix, that we’ve 
never been forbidden to go to the barn ?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Trix; “ but 
wouldn’t it be a good thing to count up our 
forbids and see if it’s there ?” 

“ It’s rather a bother having to be so care- 
ful about these things,” answered Tod, sitting 
down on a hay-cock, “but being a soldier 
you have to. Father told me I couldn’t be 


of it.”’ 






“ Trix was able to reach down and take hold 
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a soldier unless I was 
quite obedient and 
quite brave, so it 
keeps me busy.” 

“There’s the rail- 
way line, one; and 
the river, two,” began 
Trix, who was a 
methodical little 
maiden. 

“And giving baby 
anything to eat, and 
going in a boat alone, 
makes four,” con- 
tinued Tod. 

“And the barrack 
stables 4 
“ No, Trix; that’s only yours. 
I can go if there’s somebody with 
~ me. Let’s count only the together- 
forbids.” 

“ There’s touching a gun.” 

* Yes; and eating berries and 
things on the hedges.” 

“ And playing with matches.” 

* And—I can’t remember any- 
thing else, Trix. I’m sure the 
barn isn’t forbidden. “ 





Hurrah ! 
and he threw his hat wildly into 
the air and rushed off, while 
Trix followed, dragging her little 
brother by the hand. 

They were quite right; the 
barn had not been forbidden, as 
it had never entered either Major 
or Mrs. Anderson’s head that a 
big empty barn could become an 
object of danger. And it was so 
far from home that no one would 
have dreamed of the children’s 
ever going there. 

At last they reached the goal of 
their ambition, and what a wonderful place for 
play it was! So wonderful that they forgot 
all about the coming and going of tea-time, 
until the baby, who was getting tired of those 
endless games in which he had cheerfully 
fulfilled the varied parts of horse and cannon, 
king and prisoner, suddenly exclaimed : 

* Me’s hundry !” 

“Do you think it is getting at all late?” 
asked Trix a little anxiously, for she dreaded 
the charge of “ girl’s fussiness” from Tod on 
those occasions on which his enthusiasm 
outstripped his prudence. 

“So it is,” said Tod ; “we must go at once 
or they will be worrying about us at home.” 

But, oh, dreadful catastrophe! The wind 
had blown to the big barn door, which 
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fastened on the outside, and of course, 
neither Tod nor Trix could move it in spite 
of their frantic efforts to force it open. 

“We're locked in,” said Trix with a little 
gasp. 

“Let's pretend it is a siege,” suggested 
Tod, to whom most circumstances supplied 
sufficient possibilities for play, And then, 
as the idea struck him, he exclaimed with an 
awe-stricken delight :— 

“We needn't pretend, we are besieged— 
the real thing, Trix! Oh, isn't it a good 
thing that I am a soldier? I shall know just 
what to do in a siege.” 

“Me’s hundry !” whimpered the baby. 

“Oh no, youre not,” said Trix decidedly, 
“and you must be good and not tease.” 

“We're in a siege. baby,” broke in Tod, 
whose face was flushed with excitement, 
“and this is the first play we've ever had 
that has been real. Baby must be « soldier 
too, like brother Tod.” 

“ Me sodjer !” echoed the baby quite con- 
tent, and trotted off on its mysterious busi- 
ness in and out of the heaps of straw, occa- 
sionally sitting down rather suddenly by 
reason of its ex- 
treme youth, 
which is the 
way of very 
small children. 

“ What do 
soldiers do in 
siege, Tod?” 
asked Trix, 
who had un- 
bounded faith 
in her brother. 

Tod’s face 
clouded over. 

“T am try- 
ing to think,” 
he said doubt- 
fully. “I can 
remember 
better about a 
battle —you 
must never 
run away 
then.” 

“We can't run away now even if we 
want to,” remarked Trix. 

“Father always says that a soldier’s first 
duty is obedience,” continued Tod, racking 
his brains ; “ but that is very awkward when 
there is only one soldier.” 

“ Baby might obey you,” suggested Trix. 

“He’s too little!” decidedly. Tod did 
not see his way to giving orders. 





* A rat ran across the floor.’ 


“What has father told you about the 
big siege he was in ?” 

“IT know, I know!” shouted Tod after a 
little consideration; “ he said their first care 
was for the women and children. And that 
will just do for us. You can be the women 
and baby can be the children. What a 
lucky thing we brought him!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad,” said loyal little Trix, 
“that will be splendid !” 

“‘T am thinking,” began Tod after a few 
seconds’ silence, during which Trix had 
watched him with her head on one side like 
an anxious little bird, “how the women and 
children can escape. There is that window 
open up there, but ’'m afraid it is too high 
for me to lift you up.” 

They tried, and tried again, but all in 
vain. Then they searched the barn for 
something to stand upon, and at last under a 
lot of straw they came upon a big old wooden 
stool. With what delight they dragged it 
to the window! and then after a few experi- 
ments, Trix reached the window-sill in safety 
and baby too was dragged up in triumph. 
After Tod had climbed up a fresh difficulty 
awaited them. 
How to get 
down on the 
other side ? 

“Tf only we 
had the stool 
up here,” said 
Trix. "we 
might drop it 
down very gen- 
tly, and then 
climb on to it.” 

Butof course 
they could not 
reach thestool. 

“ Tf only we 
had a chair 
with a back to 
it I could have 
got it,” and 
Tod’s face was 
crimson with 
his fruitless 
efforts. 

“It looks such a little distance when 
you're down and yet so dreadfully high when 
you're up,” observed Trix mournfully. 

“The men can’t be saved,” said Tod 
solemnly, “only the women and children.” 
And he climbed down again on to the stool. 
Then by holding it legs upwards on the 
top of his head Trix was able to reach down 
and take hold of it. “Be careful how you 


’ 
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drop it on the other side,” he cried in an 
agony as Trix leaned over with it, “ be very 
careful !” 

“Very tareful!” said the baby, who, judg- 
ing from his expres- 
sion of countenance, 
was full of interest 
in the whole per- 
formance. 

But though boys 
may despise them, 
girls are often very 
clever and _neat- 
handed in an emer- 
gency. And with 
the knots of string 
that Tod threw up 
to her—it was a 
wonder that such 
small pockets could 
contain so much 
string in addition to 
a knife, tin-tacks, 
sweets, fishing-hook, 
marbles and what 
had once* been a 
clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief—Trix care- 
fully and skilfully 
let down the stool, 
which feat was re- 
warded by shouts of 
delight from Tod 
and the baby. ‘The descent was also accom- 
plished in safety, though from the slight 
commotion which announced the baby’s 
arrival on firm ground, Tod imagined, and 
rightly, that he and Trix and the stool had 
all tumbled over together. 

“Make haste home,” he shouted as a last 
farewell, ‘‘and send help back to me.” 

“You're a real splendid soldier, Tod,” 
called out Trix, who, in her dim and yet 
far-seeing childish way, felt that Tod would 
be very lonely when the excitement of their 
escape had abated. “I will run as fast as 
baby can, and father will come soon.” 

But baby was neither willing nor able to 
run so far and so fast as Trix wanted. He 
was tired, poor little man! and hungry. He 
had been very good too for a long time, and 
the reaction had set in. Oh, what a weary 
way home it was! The fields had seemed 
so quickly crossed before, but now they 
stretched out into as wide a desert as any 
Sahara to those two poor tired children. 
And the baby began to ery, which grief was 
increased by every fresh tumble, for his 
stubby little boots kept catching in the long 





*** A medal!’ exclaimed Tod.” 
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grass, and down he went. Trix tried to 
carry him once, but he was too heavy ; and 
the hot tears smarted in her eyes, but she 
tried not to cry loud so as to be worthy of 
her soldier brother's 
approbation, which 
was her greatest joy. 
Oh, you brothers, if 
you knew how much 
your little sisters 
think of your few 
words of praise, you 
would not be so 
stingy with them! 
And if you realised 
how keenly they feel 
your scorn, you 
would be much 
gentler with them. 
For you think a 
great deal of them, 
you know you do, 
down underneath 
that thick coat of 
mannishness_ which 
you mistake for the 
armour of true man- 


liness. 
Cheer up, little 
sisters! for I will 


tell you a_ secret. 
Your brothers would 
find home dreadfully 
dull without you, and they would not change 
you for any one else’s sisters—yet ! 

But what of Tod alone in ‘the barn alf 
this long time? At first he was full of 
interest and excitement in the adventure, 
and the little soldier marched up and down, 
while the tumble-down barn was as truly a 
besieged city to him as Pretorium was to 
our troops inside it, or as Paris to the starv- 
ing people within her walls. 

Then he grew tired and went off duty for 
a little, and lay down on the straw and 
waited, and waited, but nobody came. The 
sun was obscured by the dark clouds which 
had rolled up, and the wind rose and 
whistled through the cracks, and Tod began 
to feel terribly alone. 

“T mustn't ery,” he said aloud as a chok- 
ing feeling came over him. “I’m a soldier 
and must be brave. A soldier!” he repeated 
with a wintry little smile to raise his sinking 
spirits. But just then a rat ran across the 
floor close to him, and poor Tod broke down 
and cried bitterly, for he was only seven 
years old after all. 

A few minutes later the sound of wheels 
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revived his dying hope. Up he jumped, and 
quickly wiped his tears with the handker- 
chief which had already that day cleaned 
the nursery window, rubbed down his pony, 
been used as a bonnet for the cat which 
Trix was dressing up, and as a basket for 
some currants which the gardener had given 
him. “ For,” as he said to himself “a soldier 
must be found on duty.” 

“Here we are, my brave little son!” said 
Major Anderson’s voice at the door, and in a 
few minutes Tod was seated safely between 
his father and the groom on their way home 
in the dog-cart. 

What a fuss was made of Tod that night ! 
He was allowed to put on his uniform—for 
Tod had a uniform as much like his father’s 
as nurse could make it—and to go to mess 
with Major Anderson, and there all the 
officers drank his health, and told him he 
was a real soldier, and should belong to their 
regiment ; and he sat up as late as the entrées, 
and the soldiers cheered him as he went home 
to bed. 

“Tf you please, sir,” said nurse, coming 
into Major Anderson’s room where he was 
smoking that night, ‘“ Master Tod is crying 
for you. His mamma has been to him, but 
she can’t get him to speak. I expect he’s 
over-excited, poor lamb !” 

Major Anderson ran upstairs, and took 
the small, quivering frame in his arms. It 
was a long time before he could quite under- 
stand what the grief was. Poor little Tod 
thought that everybody had been so good to 
him because he was brave—— 

“ And, oh, father!” he sobbed, “I wasn’t 
really brave at all, When it grew so dark 
and lonely I got frightened, and a big rat 
came, and then I cried! Oh, I can never be 
a soldier if I’m so afraid of rats!” 


1?? 


“Listen to me, my son!” answered his 
father, whose voice was full of a great ten- 
derness ; “you were brave because you were 
frightened. Leal soldiers are frightened in a 
siege—when I was in a siege I was frightened 
—but the braveness is in letting the women 
and children escape, as you did, and staying 
on yourself in spite of being afraid. I’m very 
proud of my soldier-son to-night, Tod! Jam 
going to have a medal sewn on your uniform 
coat to-morrow.” 

“A medal!” exclaimed Tod, the tears 
standing still on his flushed cheeks. ‘Oh, I 
never thought I should have a medal! But 
is it quite fair, because I cried ?” 

“Yes, it is quite fair. I should not give 
it you unless you really deserved it,” said 
Major Anderson, full of admiration for the 
little lad whose sense of honour was so keen. 

‘J have been in the army for a good many 
years, Tod, but I have never seen a better 
and a braver soldier than you have been to- 
day. Are you quite happy now ?” 

“Oh, yes, now you've come. Mother was 
very good to me, but men understand each 
other better, don’t they, father? You see, 
mother thinks it’s brave to gallop on my pony, 
or swing high, or do any of those little things 
which are really nothing to men. But being 
a soldier yourself, I knew you would under- 
stand, and having been in a siege too makes 
us more alike, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, my son,” answered the Major with 
a smile: “and now you must go tosleep. I 
shall wait here until you are dreaming. 
Good night !” 

The little soldier held up his hot, tear- 
stained face for a kiss. 

“T don’t think I should have cried at all if 
it hadn’t been for that old rat,” were his last 
words before falling fast asleep. 
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N the Punjaub, about ten miles 
from the city of Peshawur, 
stands a small mud fortress, 
which, notwithstanding its in- 
significant appearance, is really 

an important place, for it marks the boundary 
of civilisation. On this side of it all is 
order and security, for though Peshawur 
has got the name of being a “rowdy” place, 
one can go about there unmolested, at all 
events in broad daylight, whereas beyond 


the boundary line one’s life would not be 
worth an hour’s purchase even at high noon ; 
for this little fortress, with its mud walls 
and square turrets, from which floats the 
British flag, guards the entrance to the far- 
famed and fatal Khyber Pass. 

Beyond the fortress of Jamrud no British 
subject is allowed to pass unprotected or 
without permission. Should any one suc- 
ceed in passing it unobserved he would go 
with his life in his hand, for though we are 
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at peace with Afghanistan the blessings of 
civilisation do not extend over the wild and 
desolate mountain Pass that connccts, or 
rather separates, Peshawur and Kabul. 

Although the British Government does not 
collect revenues beyond Jamrud, it exercises 
a certain amount of control over the Khyber 
in virtue of a subsidy paid to the Affridies, 
as the wild tribe who inhabit the Pass. are 
called. This subsidy is, as a matter of fact, 
rent for right-of-way through the Pass for 
the caravans from Peshawur to Kabul. For- 
merly the Affridies levied blackmail on the 
caravans, now the caravans pay a fixed toll 
to the British Government, which provides 
them with an escort. The caravans go twice 
a week, and on those days one can travel with 
perfect safety through the Pass if provided 
with an order by the British Resident at 
Peshawur. 

Finding ourselves at Rawel Pindi during 
our tour through India, we determined to 
run up to Peshawur and see the Khyber 
Pass. A night’s travelling brought us to 
Peshawur, the most northerly town in India, 
situated in a broad plain bounded by a semi- 
circular range of mountains. The city is 
neither picturesque nor interesting, but is re- 
markable for a unique industry—embossing 
with sealing-wax. Itis done on cloth of vari- 
ous colours. A pattern is traced on the 
material and filled in with sealing-wax spe- 
cially prepared, and made into a thin paste 
about the consistency of Aspinall’s enamel ; 
this is laid on with a pointed stick and the 
article hung out to dry in the sun. The 
secret of the preparation is jealously guarded 
by the workers. Though called sealing-wax, 
it only distantly resembles it; at all events, 
it must contain some other ingredients besides 
resin. Itisof various colours—black, white, 
red, yellow, and gold. The latter on white 
cloth is the prettiest combination. The work 
is extremely effective and wonderfully cheap, 
a tea-cloth in white and gold, the newest 
and most expensive, only costing eighteen 
pence. 

Our first care on arriving at Peshawur was 
to call on the Resident, Colonel Warburton, 
to ask for an order for the Pass. He lives 
about five miles out in a dreary little fortified 
house, about half-way between Peshawur and 
Jamrud. Tuesday and Friday are the days 
on which the Pass is protected for the cara- 
vans. We arrived on Friday, so had to wait 
till the following Tuesday. Colonel Warbur- 
ton gave us an order for that day, and asked 
us whether we wished for a private escort or 
would go with the caravan. The. former 
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would cost 50 rupees (about £3 15s.), the 
latter was free. We decided to.take advan- 
tage of the public escort, and we were told 
that we must be at Jamrud by 9 A.M., as the 
caravan starts at that hour, also that a light 
one-horse carriage must be sent on to Jamrud 
overnight to take us through the Pass, as 
the road is too rough and narrow for any 
larger vehicle. The Khyber Pass is thirty 
miles in length, but, being obliged to return 
the same day in order to take advantage of 
the return escort, we were only able to 
go part of the way through it, namely, as 
far as Ali Musjid, about ten miles from 
Jamrud. 

On Tuesday morning, at 7.30, we started 
in acomfortable carriage and pair for Jamrud. 
Though it was the middle of March the air 
was cold, and one was glad of one’s warmest 
wraps. The sky was overcast, and the clouds 
looked threatening behind the mountains ; 
but presently the sun shone out and lighted 
the slopes of the great wall of mountains that 
bounded the horizon. 

Our good horses accomplished the ten 
miles to Jamrud in a little over an hour. 
The road traversed a flat sandy plain, tufted 
with coarse grass and low-growing herbs, on 
which a herd of camels were feeding. Then 
it crossed the bed of a stream now almost 
dry, and the ground became more broken, 
while right before us we could see the dark 
mouth of the Pass. 

At Jamrud we changed carriages, and got 
into a light, but very uncomfortable, two- 
wheeled cart ; here also we were joined by 
four other visitors to the Pass, who had asked 
permission to go through it on our order. 

We had arrived before our time, and as we 
waited for the rest of our party, we had 
leisure to watch the caravan pouring out of 
the “ serai,” or native inn: a crowd of wild- 
looking peasants, the women in loose trousers 
and brightly coloured saris, the men in coats, 
short tunics, and turbans, driving before 
them their beasts of burden. 

We now set off, a cavalcade of three vehicles, 
followed by an escort of about ten native 
soldiers on foot, carrying muskets. They 
were Affridies, and their mission was to pro- 
tect us from their fellow tribesmen, on the 
principle of “set a thief to catch a thief.” 
We had to go slowly to keep pace with the 
caravan, which now lined the road as far as 
we could see; but when we had turned the 
corner that shut out the plain, and were fairly 
in the Pass, a brilliant idea struck one of our 


party—to take up two of the escort. We 
had two spare seats among us. Fortunately 
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the men did not object to a lift, and so we 
were able to bowl along quickly, and soon left 
the caravan behind. 

The Khyber is wild and desolate, but the 
hills immediately enclosing it are not high 
enough for grandeur. They are bare brown 
rocks, on whose scanty herbage, which 
crops up here and there in the hollows, 
some flocks of sheep and goats were feeding, 
tended by little ragged dark-skinned urchins. 
We saw very few of the inhabitants as we 
drove along ; here and there a woman carry- 
ing a load of wood on her head, or a man 
smoking his hookah, sitting on the ground in 
front of a hole which, we were informed, 
was his house. Perhaps they don’t think it 
worth while to come out of their holes on 
these days when there is little hope of 
plunder. 

Very gloomy and melancholy the Pass 
looked on this grey day, for the sun had 
retired behind the clouds, and there was no 
light and shade to relieve the monotony of 
the bare brown crags and the white pebbles 
in the bed of the stream, now reduced to a 
thread of bluish-grey water. 

The armed escort seemed almost a 
mockery, so quiet did everything look. Not 
a sound to break the silence. The whoie 
place seemed asleep. Yet along this very 
road our troops had marched in their dis- 
astrous retreat from Khandahar, when they 
were shot down like rabbits by their hidden 
foes, concealed behind the crags and caverns 
of their native rocks. What horror, and 
agony, and death those bare grim hills must 
have witnessed! And again, along this same 
path our troops fought their way to the cap- 
ture of Ali Musjid, when history so sadly 
repeated itself just forty-nine years later ! 

At first the road ran close to the bed of the 
stream, then it began to ascend, and the 
ground sloped steeply to the river, and the 
plain once more came in sight beyond the 
rugged hills at the entrance of the Pass; but 
it was soon lost again, as the road descended 
into a valley where a small oasis of green 
refreshed the eye, while, beyond, a towering 
mass of mountains blocked the road, the 
nearest spur crowned by a fortress—Ali Mus- 
jid. 

It is a more imposing place than Jamrud, 
being built on the summit of a rocky hill, 
but otherwise it is a mean, dismal-looking 
mud fortress. : 

There is a village at Ali Musjid as well as 
a fort; not that one could have told that at 
first sight, for there is neither house nor 
shop nor mosque nor temple to be seen, the 
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only approach to a building being a dreary 
looking Mahometan shrine by the river. 
Nevertheless there is a village and two vil- 
lage streets! Looking closely at the rocks 
we observed at their base rows of dark holes 
like the mouths of caverns. These are the 
houses. In these dismal caves the wild in- 
habitants of the Khyber dwell, from there 
they sally forth to plunder ; for, as we learnt 
afterwards, the peaceful aspect of the Pass 
was but a treacherous lull. Shortly after 
our visit an English officer, though guarded 
by an escort, was shot at, and the Pass has 
since been closed to strangers. There were 
two long rows of these caves—the two vil- 
lage streets. We saw a man creeping into 
one of the holes ; he had to go on hands and 
knees to enter his house ! 

Ali Musjid was the limit of our excursion, 
so here we descended and proceeded to climb 
up to the fortress. A good path leads by a 
gradual incline to the summit, from which 
there is a fine view both up and down the 
Pass. Just beyond the fortress the Pass nar- 
rows, the hills become steeper, and the road 
bends suddenly and is lost to view. We 
longed to be able to go on and see what was 
round the corner—a species of curiosity that 
carries one over many a mile in a mountain- 
ous country that one could not have traversed 
without that stimulus—but we had reached 
our limit and could go no farther. The 
caravan from Kabul was just beginning to 
come into sight, a long train of camels slowly 
wending their way along the narrow road. The 
caravan from Peshawur, too, had just come up, 
and the quiet desolate valley was alive with 
men and beasts. Of the latter there were 
all varieties : the picturesque Kabuli camels, 
great shaggy beasts, very different from the 
smooth-coated ugly camels of the plains ; 
meek-looking donkeys, patient oxen, sturdy 
ponies, all laden, their burdens for the most 
part being carried in saddle-bags, not the 
artistic saddle-bags one sees in a Cairo 
bazaar, but coarse sacks. It was in just such 
a sack that Joseph hid Benjamin’s cup. 

By the time we had got down to the valley 
again they had all dispersed, and the two 
caravans were wending their way to their 
respective destinations. 

There is nothing more to be seen at Ali 
Musjid, so after a picnic lunch we re-entered 
our vehicles and drove off. We soon over- 
took the caravan, and the huge camels block- 
ing up the roadway somewhat obstructed our 
progress. The travellers did not appear to 
be in any hurry. A few were riding, but 
most were on foot. Some were picnicking by 
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the stream. Some were saying their prayers 
with every appearance of fervour and devo- 
tion. Others were trudging along by the 
side of their beasts. It was to just such a 
caravan that Joseph was sold by his breth- 
ren. The dress, the customs, the mode of 
travelling have remained unchanged, though 
centuries have elapsed since then. One little 
group reminded us of the Flight into Egypt: 
a woman seated on an ass was holding a 


young child in her arms, while her husband 
walked beside her leading the beast. 

At last we cleared them all and drove 
quickly on. Ali Musjid was lost to view, and 
the plain came in sight again. As we 
emerged from the Pass the sun shone out 
once more. We were leaving gloom and 
desolation and barbarism behind, and were 
driving back to civilisation. 

Kk. C. TAIT. 


HYMNS AND HYMN WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


By EDMUND W. 
SECOND 


AVING now spoken of the 
literary and Anglican 
hymns, I pass on to those 
produced by the Evan- 
gelical school. In many 
ways they are the most 
interesting and import- 
ant, as they are certainly 

the most numerous. They are the token 

and accompaniment of that great religious 
revival which began in the middle of the 
century. It has always been so. Hymn- 
writing has attended each reformation of 
the Church. The two Saint Bernards in 
the Middle Ages, Luther at the Reformation, 

Keble during the Tractarian movement, 

Heber in the spread of foreign missions, all 

promoted and illustrated their teaching by 

hymns. And so it was in the middle of last 
century. Watts and Wesley were the xopyyox 
of the Evangelical revival. 

The book which may be said to have had 
most effect in starting the movement was 
Law’s “Serious Call,” a book to which Dr. 
Johnson attributed his first religious im- 
pressions, and whose author the historian 
Gibbon pronounced to be “a worthy and 
pious man who believed all he professed 
and practised all that he enjoined.” The 
Organizer was John Wesley, whose chief 
object was, to use his own words, “ to pro- 
mote the love of man and the love of 
God for man’s sake.” George Whitefield was 
the Orator, of whom Garrick said that he 
could pronounce the word Mesopotamia in 
such a way as to excite the tears of his audi- 
ence. Jchn Fletcher, of Madeley, was the 
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Saint ; Selina, Lady Huntingdon, was the 
Patroness ; and the Poet was Charles Wesley. 

It began within the bounds of the Church 
and finally spread outside its borders. But 
the Church, immeasurably the richer for 
the leaven it introduced, is animated by 
much of its spirit still. By the interest it 
evoked in each individual soul it paved the 
way for the anti-slavery movement, and to it 
in a great measure we are indebted for the 
moderation displayed in England during the 
French Revolution, for it infected the classes 
which were just the most excitable and 
dangerous with profound religious feeling at 
a moment when they might have been led 
into violence or Atheism. 

The first place among its hymn-writers 
must be assigned to Isaac Watts. Hisinfancy 
was saddened by religious persecution. His 
father was thrown into prison for his Non- 
conformity, and his mother used to sit with 
him as a baby on her lap outside the prison 
bars. I am afraid hisname provokes in most 
men a slight sense of the ludicrous. We think 
of him as the apostle of the nursery, a kind 
of clerical Gammer Gurton. We remember 
** How doth the little busy bee,” and “ Let 
dogs delight to bark and bite,” and we forget 
that the same author wrote ‘“ When I survey 
the wondrous cross,” “ Come, let us join our 
cheerful songs,” “ Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun,” ‘Not all the blood of beasts” 
(of which the strange story is told that a 
Jewess, after reading the words on a piece 
of paper in which a packet of butter was 
wrapped, became a convert to Christianity), 
and above all, “O God, our help in ages 
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past.” He began writing when quite a 
youth. “Give us something better, young 
man,” said the deacon of his chapel when 
young Watts complained of the unsatisfac- 
tory character of the existing hymns. Watts 
accepted the challenge and wrote a new 
hymn every Sunday for two years. Dr. 
Johnson said of him, and he was by no 
means indulgent to Congregational hymns, 
“ Watts has done better than others what 
no man has done well,” and Montgomery, 
in a moment when enthusiasm was perhaps 
stronger than judgment, ranks him next to 
David. 
One hymn of his, 


“There is a land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign,” 
is said to have been suggested by the view 
of the New Forest across Southampton 
Water. You may remember the imagery of 
the hymn— 
** Sweet fields across the swelling flood 
Are dressed in living green.” 
And again, 
“ Death, like a narrow sea, divides 
That heavenly land from ours.” 
It is interesting to remember that this very 
water inspired the late Poet Laureate’s 
touching lines, ‘ Crossing the Bar.” On his 
tomb at Stoke Newington you will find the 
brief but well-deserved epitaph, 


‘*Tsaac Watts, the Father of the English Hymn.”’ 


To Philip Doddridge we owe one or two 
famous hymns. Like Watts he, too, pre- 
ferred to remain a, Nonconformist in spite of 
the inducements employed by some of his 
friends to draw him into the English Church. 
He was the author of that spirited Advent 
hymn, “Hark the glad sound, the Saviour 
comes,” and “ Ye servants of the Lord.” So 
much dissension has raged round the Eucha- 
rist that it is a pleasure to remember that he, 
a Nonconformist, wrote the words, ‘‘ My God 
and is Thy table spread?” It was not only 
written by a Dissenter, but it was incorpo- 
rated in the English Prayer Book, on the 
blank leaves at the end, by a University 
printer who was himself a Dissenter, and it 
is now an accepted favourite even with High 
Churchmen. ‘“O God of Bethel,” is his too. 
This was Livingstone’s favourite hymn and 
it was sung at his funeral in Westminster 
Abbey in 1874, The verses beginning 

Tid all our wanderings cause,” 
must have sounded peculiarly appropriate to 
the weary pilgrimage of the great traveller. 


Augustus Toplady claims our attention 
next. He was one of the Calvinists of whom 
I have spoken, and as such a stout opponent 
of John Wesley. He enjoys the distinction 
of having written what is probably the most 
popular hymn in the English language— 
“Rock of Ages.” It was the favourite of 
two such widely different minds as Dr. Pusey 
and Prince Albert ; and when the Sunday at 
Home instituted, a few years ago, a competi- 
tion for a list of the best one hundred hymns, 
out of 3,500 lists which were sent in “ Rock 
of Ages” was placed first in 3215. The ori- 
ginal version contains two lines which are 
different from the one we generally sing. 
Toplady wrote, ‘‘ When I soar to tracts un- 
known,” and again, “ When mine eyestrings 
break in death,” an expression due to a cur- 
rent belief that death produced this effect on 
the eyes. ~ 

Mr. Gladstone has written a very fine 
rendering of it in Latin, beginning— 


“* Jesu, pro me perforatus.”” 


The hymn has a curious history. It was , 
published first in the Gospel Magazine, 1776, 
at the end of an article on the Atonement, 
and bore the title, “ A living and dying prayer 
for the Holiest Believer in the world.” The 
article which it follows is called ‘“ Questions 
and Answers relative to the National Debt,” 
wherein a numerical calculation is made of 
men’s sins, and the hymn is meant to em- 
phasise the necessity of atonement, and was 
written to counteract the Arminianism of 
John Wesley, of which the composer disap- 
proved. 

But the chief poet of the Evangelical 
School was Charles Wesley. He wrote in 
all about six thousand hymns, and it is said 
that he used to carry abqut with him little 
cards in his pocket to jot down the verses as 
they occurred to him. He was a cultivated 
and refined scholar, and an ardent supporter 
of the Church of England, and so must be 
carefully distinguished from the later Wes- 
leyans and Methodists who sprang from 
the movement inaugurated by him and his 
brother John, most of whom were men of 
little education and ill-disposed to the Church. 

The beautiful hymn, “Jesu, Lover of my 
Soul,” is said to have been suggested. by a 
little bird which flew into his study to take re- 
fuge from the pursuit of a hawk. His brother 
John always considered his funeral hymn, 
“ Come, let us join our friends above,” to be 
his finest. Isaac Watts, on the other hand, 
preferred that noble composition, ‘‘ Come, O 
thou traveller unknown,” and thought it 
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worth all the verses which he himself had 
written. As we read that Pericles, the majes- 
tic and reserved Athenian statesman, broke 
down but once, and that at the funeral of his 
son, so we are told that the only occasion on 
which John Wesley was seen to give way to 
his feelings, was when, at the age of eighty- 
four, a fortnight after his brother’s death, he 
was giving out the words in the hymn— 


** My company before is gone, 
And I am left alone with Thee.” 


There is scarcely a child in the kingdom 
who has not learnt to lisp his “ Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mild,” and his “ Hark! the 
herald angels sing” has become part and 
parcel of an English Christmas. It is worth 
noticing that this hymn originally began, 
*“ Hark! how all the welkin rings,” and is 
very different in many lines from what we 
sing to-day. The version now so univer- 
sally adopted is probably from the pen of 
Martin Madam in 1760. And not only 
Christmas but Easter too has been enriched 
by one of his hymns, for he was the author 
of “Christ the Lord is risen to-day.” And 
here I may add as a curious fact, that the 
authorship of the other Easter hymn, “ Jesus 
Christ is risen to-day,” is unknown. But it 
belongs to this period, as it first appears in 
1762, and the last stanza was written by 
Wesley. 

I have not mentioned a woman’s name as 
an authoress of a hymn, but some of you 
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may know that beginning, “ Father, whate’er 
of earthly biiss.” This was written by Anne 
Steele, who was a great sufferer all her life, 
so that these words are not, as is sometimes 
the case, the offspring of morbid self-pity or 
Pharisaic resignation. 

It is toa Welsh Calvinist, William Wiiliams, 
that we owe “Guide me, O thou great Jeho- 
vah.” He was one of those influenced by 
Lady Huntingdon, a lady of whom George III. 
said to one of his bishops, “I wish there was 
a Lady Huntingdon in every diocese in the 
kingdom.” 

Scotland has given us two valuable hymns 
from the paraphrase of 1773, “ How bright 
those glorious spirits shine,” by William 
Cameron, a Midlothian minister; and “ The 
people that in darkness sat,” by John Mor- 
rison ; but the latter has been altered into its 
present shape by the compilers of “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” 

I alluded to the Olney Hymns in speaking 
of Cowper. John Newton, who was Cow- 
per’s coadjutor in the work, was one of the 
leading Evangelicals. His strange and che- 
quered career reads like a romance. The 
epitaph which he wrote for himself sums up 
his history : “ Once an infidel and libertine, 
a servant of slaves in Africa.” Never was 
there a more complete instance of a Prodigal 
Son. After starting life as a midshipman he 
deserted, was put into chains, and publicly 
whipped. More hardened than ever, he went 
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on another. voyage to Africa, settled in the 
Island of Plantains, and passed a miserable, 
dare-devil life in the service of a slave-trader. 
His father sent for him. In his return, dur- 
ing a tedious voyage endangered by violent 
storms, he studied Thomas 4 Kempis. From 
that moment his conversion began. He be- 
gan to preach, and was presented to the 
Vicarage of Olney, where his friendship for 
Cowper has become historical. The striking 
poem beginning— 


“In evil long I took delight,” 


describes his conversion. The first two stanzas 
well repay quotation— 


“Tn evil long I took delight, 

Unawed by shame or fear, 

Till a new object struck my sight, 
And stopp’d my wild career : 

I saw One hanging on a Tree, 
In agonies and blood, 

Who fixed His languid eyes on me 
As near His Cross I stood. 


*« Sure never till my latest breath 

Can I forget that look : 

It seemed to charge me with His death, 
Though not a word He spoke. 

My conscience felt and owned the guilt, 
And plunged me in despair, 

I saw my sins His blood had spilt 
And help’d to nail Him there !” 


To this man we owe, “ How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,” “Come, my soul, 
thy suit prepare,” and one which always 
XXITI—39 
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seems to me extremely beautiful, though 
little known— 


“Why should I fear the darkest hour ?” 


There are two other cases of sudden con- 
version which led to the composition of 
hymns. The first is that of John Cennick, 
who as a youth was reckless and profligate, 
but one day while walking down Cheapside 
his view of life suddenly changed. Despair 
and depression seized him. He retired from 
his friends, lived as a common labourer, and 
tried to support life on acorns, leaves, and 
grass. Gradually the light returned, and he 
found much comfort in Whitefield’s “ Diary.” 
From him we have, ‘Children of the Hea- 
venly King,” and that stately Advent hymn, 
“Lo, he comes with clouds descending,” 
which was subsequently improved by Charles 
Wesley, and which was the first attempt to 
render in popular words the old Latin hymn, 
“ Dies Ire.” 

The second case is that of a man named 
Thomas Oliver, a shoemaker by trade, whose 
whole character was transformed by one of 
Whitefield’s sermons. He became an itine- 
rant preacher, and his horse, which he rode 
for twenty-five years, is said to have carried 
him a hundred thousand miles. It is curious 
to reflect that this cobbler was the author of 
what Montgomery has called the most majes- 
tic lyric in the language. It begins, “The God 
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of Abraham praise,” and we sing it stil] in an 
abbreviated form to the grand tune “ Leone,” 
for which it was originally written, and which 
received its title from a Jew of that name 
who used to sing it in a London synagogue. 
It was one of the hymns particularly dear to 
Henry Martyn, the Indian missionary. 
Two more and I have done. One is— 
“O Thou from whom all goodness flows,” 


a hymn composed by Dr. Haweis, who was 
mainly instrumental in converting the people 
of Tahiti, an enterprise to which he was stimu- 
lated by the account of that island in “Cap- 
tain Cook’s Voyages.” 

The last is— 


“ All hail the power of Jesu’s name,” 


written by Edward Perronet. John Wesley 
called him the Archbishop of Methodism, and 
he was the intimate friend of Charles, who 
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frequently alludes to him as “ Ned ” in his 
“Diary.” 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the hymn- 
ology of this interesting century. It is 
obviously imperfect and somewhat super- 
ficial. I have only spoken of the best and 
most popular hymns of the period, and have 
said nothing of the many inferior and even 
grotesque ones which have now vanished 
from remembrance. It would have been a 
cheap task to select for criticism the literary 
and theological extravagances which charac- 
terise much of the sacred poetry of the time. 
But my wish was simply to awaken an 
interest’ in the biographical side of our 
familiar hymns, with the hope that words 
which have grown perhaps flat and trite by 
constant repetition may gain for us some- 
thing.of the foree and feeling with which 
they were originally. inspired. 
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A WOMAN MISSIONARY, 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


emaciated countenance 
preaches louder than vest- 
ments,” once said the late 
Cardinal Newman. The 
lovely creature, well fa- 
voured and _ beautifully 
clothed, pervaded by an 
atmosphere of rapture, without one line 
telling of struggle or pain, whom we see 
represented by the great masters in their 
many “Marriages of St. Catharine,” is a 
creation of imagination, a travesty on the 
original Catharine of Siena. She, the poor 
girl with her wasted form and one old 
patched cloak, did what none of these ex- 
quisite painted saints could have done. She 
salted with righteousness the corruption of 
the age in which she lived ; and because she 
loved so well and suffered so much, all un- 
consciously has stamped her name for ever 
on the page of Italian history. The secret 
i power is best learnt by knowing her- 
self. 

Siena is an old fortified town. It has now 
nine gates ; thirty others are walled up. The 
streets are irregular, and, climbing up the 
hillsides, are as steep as staircases. The 
town stands high, and commands an exten- 
sive view. A little valley lics between the 





ancient city and a low hill to the west on 
which is built the great church of St. Domi- 
nic. In this depression there was formerly 
the old district inhabited by the poor people 
of the city, known as the Conbrada D’Oca. 

Her father, Giacomo Benincasa, was a wool 
dyer, and hence his surname of Fullone, and 
the name of his house, the “Fullonica.” It 
stands there still, and over the doorway one 
reads, in letters of gold, “Sposz Christi 
Katharine domus,” and they show you the 
cell she so loved, and the rough stone on the 
floor which served her as a pillow, and the 
little old lantern she carried in her hospital 
visits during the plague. Giacomo and Lapa 
Benincasa had an immense family ; no fewer 
than twenty-five children saw the light in 
the Fullonica. Catharine and a twin sister 
(who soon died) were born in 1347. 

The little girl was very like her father in 
disposition. It is told of him, “ He was so 
mild and moderate in his morals that he never 
gave way to anger, and he would calm any 
quarrelling by saying, ‘Now, now, do not 
say anything which is not just or kind, and 
God will give you His blessing.’” Catharine 
loved every living thing, and was in return 
greatly beloved. The neighbours nick- 
named her Euphrosyne (i.¢. joy). As soon 
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as she could walk she took to wandering 
fearlessly about, and “the baby is lost again” 
was a frequent cry in the household. Her 
smile was then as bright as it remained all 
her life, and then, as afterwards, “took 
souls captive ”—a bright, joyous, talkative 
little mite. She heard the great bell of St. 
Dominic ring, and early found her way to 
the church. One day, when she was aged 
six, she went with her little brother Stephen 
on a message, and Catharine, looking up at 
the golden evening clouds, saw over the 
gable of the church, “a vision of Jesus, very 
gloriously apparelled. He smiled lovingly 
upon her, and extended His hand in bless- 
ing.” When the vision faded the child went 
weeping home. She heard many legends of 
the saints, and her mind continually ran on 
the joy of being one. 

She even then found her vocation, and, 
contrary to the rules of her Church, used 
to preach to the other children, and deter- 
mined to be a nun. In that wild, turbulent 
time, this seemed the path to Heaven. The 
prayer of the Saviour, “I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou wouldst keep them from the 
evil,” was forgotten. Catharine recalled it, 
in later days, to men’s minds. 

At twelve years of age her parents and 
brothers began to talk of marriage for Ca- 
tharine, and her elder married sister, whom 
she dearly loved, sided with them. But just 
when on the point of yielding and giving up 
her “life angelical,” this beloved sister of 
Catharine’s died. A young man whom her 
parents approved, and whom she seems to 
have liked, had proposed for her, but she 
utterly refused her consent, and spent her 
nights, and as much of the day as she could 
spare from her work, in praying to the 
Saviour to direct her path, and claim her 
wholly for His own, according to the mixed 
light of her times. Her father observed 
her silently, and became daily more con- 
vinced she was not following the capricious 
fancy of a girl, but the call of God. Of 
course, in those days everything must be 
miraculous, and, therefore, it is said he saw 
an unearthly light, in the shape of a snow- 
white dove, resting on her head. 

Catharine’s great desire was to join the 
Order of St. Dominic, and become a preacher, 
and one day she dreamed she saw the saint, 
who said, “ Daughter, be of good cheer, fear 
no hindrance, for the day is coming when 
you shall be clothed with the mantle you so 
much desire.” Thereupon, all unconsciously, 
she turned the dream into a fact by calling 
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all the family together and declaring nothing, 
then or afterwards, should induce her to 
marry. “It would be easier to dissolve a 
rock than to induce me to change my mind,” 
she said. She would remain a servant in the 
house, or, if they wished her to leave, she 
would go—whither she knew not, for she 
added, “ He who has united my soul to His 
has all the riches of Heaven and earth, and 
He can provide for and protect me.” Her 
father replied most tenderly, giving her the 
entire control of her time, forbidding his 
wife or other children to thwart her. He only 
imposed one condition—“ Pray for us.” 

Catharine humbly thanked her parents, 
and “rejoiced exceedingly.” From this time 
forward she had a room of her own, “ the 
cell ” still shown to visitors. Here she gave 
herself to prayer and the study of the will 
of God, and for three years seldom quitted 
it. This time was a stern and energetic 
preparation for the combats with evil which 
she waged in her future life. 

It ought to enlarge our charities and 
sympathies to see the extent to which folly 
and wisdom may be united in a thoroughly 
devout and sincere life. She ate little, and 
gave but a short time to sleep; her bed was 
composed of planks without any covering, 
“but as she cherished cleanliness as a sign 
of interior purity, she frequently changed 
her woollen garments.” How severe the 
struggle was to overcome the natural desire 
for sleep! She forced herself to pray all 
through the night until the Matin bell of St. 
Dominic told her that others had risen to 
carry on the unbroken intercession to which 
she had in the dark night hours added a link. 
Probably this system aggravated the natural 
weaknesses of her digestive organs, for she 
was violently sick after taking food, and 
indeed would often faint away. Still she 
persevered and never relaxed through life 
her strict rule. 

It is said that all “saints” have done the 
like, and that these have left behind them 
an imperishable influence which is of God. 
It may be so, but it seems to me as great 
“saints” live about us in this nineteenth 
century —simple, good, and natural lives 
—and leave their lessons of self-sacrifice 
amongst their fellows as truly as even 
Catharine did in the fourteenth century in 
her cell. “The outward appearance” of 
saintship may be man's way of judging, but 
it is not God’s. The thing is somehow to 
learn their secret of pleasing God in common 
life. 

The longing to become a preacher, and if 
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it pleased God to go out, commissioned to 
speak to her fellow-citizens, of whom there 
were 200,000 within the walls of Siena, 
burnt intoCatharine’s heart. She applied to be 
admitted into the third order of St. Dominic, 
the female militia of that great order, but 
was told, “ It was not the custom to give the 
_ mantle to young maidens, that hitherto none 
but widows of very mature age, or wives 
consecrated to work with their husbands, 
had received it; also that the Mantellatas 
had no cloister devoted to them and that 
each sister must be able to rule her life in 
her own home.” However, the Elders saw 
her, all difficulties were overcome and she 
was admitted, for though young she was 
not “beautiful,” nor indeed “ pretty.” She 
had a brave good face and looked straight at 
every one with whom she spoke. Her hair 
was dark, her chin and jaw strong and pro- 
minent, but her expression was frank, and a 
most lovely gracious smile pervaded her 
whole countenance and lit up her grey eyes. 
A happy laugh often broke from her lips. 
All her movements were full of grace. Her 
attitudes and manners were unconsciously 
artistic. She spoke rapidly and with the 
sweetest accent and used much action, gesti- 
culating freely. She was atrue, simple, self- 
forgetting woman, and her manners were 
charming, bowing low in greeting strangers 
and then seating herself beside them in frank 
converse. Young men would come with 
-awe to visit the far-famed “saint” and 
would be greeted by her with outstretched 
hands and the loving welcome of a sister. 
In that wild and dissolute time it is recorded 
that this young woman, the larger number 
of whose personal friends were men, always 
purified and elevated those who came within 
the range of her influence. 

She lived continually in receptive inter- 
eourse with God. In her writings and in 
her conversations the expressions continually 
occur,’ “The Lord said to me,” “My God 
told me to act so and so,” “ While I was 
praying my Saviour showed me the meaning 
of this.” 

Now that she “learned from our Lord” 
that she was henceforth to banish from her 
heart all anxious thoughts concerning her 
own salvation, “there was nothing to keep 
her back from the service of the souls of 
others.” But suddenly she felt compelled to 
pray for the power of endurance and soon 
knew the reason. 

Not living according to nature, she had to 
suffer. By a law of God, one member 
suffering, other members must suffer. The 
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brain became a victim of illusions. The devil 
assailed her by the most humiliating tempta- 
tions. Horrible dreams haunted her. She 
augmented her vigils and her fasts; she 
agonised in prayer. Long and awful was 
the trial. Presently a change came ; she saw 
not mocking, but now pitying faces, implor- 
ing her to have mercy on herself. ‘“ You 
are naturally strong—you will soon recover 
your health if you live as others do, other- 
wise you will kill yourself.” But the grace 
of God held her up, and this temptation, 
too, passed—only, as time went by, to be 
succeeded by another. Other mortifications 
of nature told upon her. She was no longer 
a young girl as when she made her decla- 
ration before her family, but a woman 
now with a woman’s heart beating warmly 
within her. A knowledge of what might 
have been rose before her, a sweet human life 
bedimmed the vision of her heavenly choice. 
She saw him who might have been her 
friend, lover, husband, one to walk with 
through life, She felt the touch of baby 
fingers, the clinging of children’s soft arms. 
Many among the saints had married, why 
not she? The struggle was long and sad, 
but her resolve (because she believed it to be 
for God’s glory) won. She laid herself a 
sacrifice on the altar of humanity. Peace 
came, but only for a time. 

Again the devil assaulted her soul and 
“infested with impure spirits” her little 
cell. “ We will torment thee to death,” they 
jeered. “Be it so,” replied Catharine. “I 
have chosen suffering for Christ’s sake, and 
I am willing, if need be, to endure this till 
death.” Immediately a great light filled the 
place, and Christ stood by her comforting 
her. Nothing is more remarkable than the 
way in which, sooner or later, the Christ 
meets the wants of every sincere soul, and 
enlightens it. 

It was soon after this that she dreamt she 
saw Christ, who gave her a ring in which 
blazed a diamond, and told her to keep 
it safely until she joined in the “eternal 
nuptials of the Lamb” in heaven. This is 
the origin of Correggio’s “ Marriage of St. 
Catharine,” in the Stuji at Naples. 

About this time Catharine taught herself 
to read, for hitherto all her religious know- 
ledge was by hearsay, and we find from this 
time her faith rose above superstition, her 
mind became less morbid, her mental powers 
unfolded, and she began to be more practical, 
to be in the world, though not of it. Many 
years afterwards she learnt to write. 

Now came the public life of Catharine. 
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The Lord “told her” to mix with her family 
first, and then with the world outside the 
doors of the Fullonica, and with a shrinking 
heart she obeyed. She began to visit the 
sick and relieve the poor. In the church as 
she prayed she was in ecstasy, and repeated 
to herself “ Vidi arcana Dei” (I have seen the 
secrets of God). One of these was how to 
be a peacemaker. In 1368 the artisans were 
often at variance with their employers and 
riots weré common. She went amongst 
them to quiet them. Sometimes she would 
“address a multitude of two thousand per- 
sons in the street.” She spoke and pleaded 
till she moved them to tears. Evil reports 
were spread against her, hard indeed to 
bear. Neighbours gibed, even her confessor 
thought her “too religious,” but she humbly 
bent her head before the storm, her feet 
rooted on the Rock of Ages. She wrote 
letters comforting noble ladies under heart- 
breaking sorrows, and next counselling and 
weeping over a “ woman of the city who was 
a sinner.” Wicked men and selfish women 
bowed before her saintly pleadings and re- 
jected the world henceforth. She accompa- 
nied notorious thieves who were being carted 
to the place of execution and tortured on 
the way, and led them to Christ, who would 
“wash away their sins.” They accepted 
their Saviour, and went calmly, nay, joy- 
fully to die, and their torturers dropped 
their awful instruments. Old men and great 
scholars came to her and were changed from 
scoffers to penitents. Her life was simply 
wonderful, because it was a life more with 
Christ and less a life of medizval piety. 

Crowds, numbering thousands of persons, 
hung upon her words; from early morning 
to late night men came to confess sin. She 
flung the net, others drew it to shore. 

At the age of twenty-five Catharine under- 
took a mission beyond Siena with the same 
results. 

In 1374 the plague broke out in the city. 
“Bring out 
your dead ” re-echoed in mournful cadences. 
“Corpses were seen carried out by other 
seeming corpses.” Vacant places were each 
day in the Signory and the Loggias, and no 
man dared ask the reason. 

Catharine and her friends went every- 
where, fearing nothing, calm and cheerful, 
resting on God. A wonderful group of men 
and women, each in themselves most worthy, 
Catharine the cord which bound them to- 
gether! The plague never shook this 
woman’s cheerfulness or courage ; but when 
called upon to “cast out devils” it quailed 


—nay, she shrank with horror. Yet, once 
in the room with the terrible patient, she 
prayed for hours, with her thin, white hands 
holding the lunatic, until, in truth, “the 
devil departed,” and the poor one was 
cured. 

Political cabals rent the state, and this 
“daughter of the people” had such influ- 
ence, that even the proud heads of the 
Maconi and the Tolomei obeyed her sum- 
mons to meet in the church of St. Christo- 
pher, and were vanquished. The spirit of 
God, the spirit of peace, descended on them. 
Her political influence had, indeed, become 
so great that her advice in affairs of state 
was sought by the rulers of the city and 
neighbouring rulers. 

She saw Italy rent by dissensions—city 
warring against city, and republic against 
republic, and the whole country overrun by 
mercenaries hired to serve first one cause 
and then another. The idea came into 
Catharine’s mind that the states might be 
joined by one common interest—a crusade 
against the intidels. This she thought would 
also absorb the turbulent hired bands, give 
men who were becoming criminals an out- 
let for their energies. 

These were the reasons fora crusade which 
she untiringly urged on councils, kings, and 
freebooters like Hawkwood, and fortunately 
urged in vain. Peace she was to make, but 
in more Christ-like fashion than this. 

Her great labours and unceasing austeri- 
ties had utterly broken her health. She be- 
came more and more ill, sick even to death ; 
but her work was not yet done. Slowly from 
a long death-like trance she came back to life, 
and wept bitterly to find herself still in the 
body and absent from her Lord. 

She was at this time in Pisa, and one 
day praying that she might be counted 
worthy to be crucified with Christ, she felt 
intense pain, the agony of the five wounds 
lasted for days. She believed that unseen she 
received the stigmata. We can understand 
the vivid fancy which, seeming to her a 
reality, marked this sojourn at Pisa as 
miraculous. 

While Italy was rent with misery and 
wars, the Popes, who ought to have dwelt in 
Rome, and exercised a fatherly care over the 
Church, preferred a life of untold luxury and 
self-indulgence in their magnificent palace of 
delight in Avignon. Evil shepherds, who 
let the wolves ravage their flocks and heeded 
them not! The Legates who ruled in Italy 
in the Popes’ names plundered, robbed, and 
oppressed the people—ground them down to 
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starvation, and ruined alike the agricul- 
turists and merchants by their wicked 
exactions, and their lives were cruel and 
scandalous. Florence, driven to desperation, 
rose against them, for which the Pope 
promptly excommunicated the whole city. 
The Pope wrote a letter exhorting submission, 
to people enraged and hunger-stricken. His 
words meant nothing. The flame of insur- 
rection spread—it blazed over North Italy. 
Florentine merchants to escape ruin emi- 
grated to London and Norwich. Two ambas- 
sadors, one being the great Barbadori (the 
“Captain” of the people), left Florence and 
journeyed to Avignon, and laid the matter 
personally before Gregory, begging him to 
remove his ban, and explaining how the 
oppressions of his Legate priests had ruined 
the people and driven them mad. The Pope 
was touched and promised redress. 

But a week later the ambassadors were 
informed the excommunication and interdic- 
tion were to be maintained, and war was 
declared. Barbadori solemnly cried, “Great 
God! we deputies from the Florentine people 
appeal te'Thee and Thy justice from the unjust 
sentence of Thy vicar. O Thou who canst 
never err, and whose anger is ever tempered 
with mercy, Thou who willest that the peoples 
of the earth shall be free and not enslaved, 
Thou who abhorrest the tyrant, be Thou this 
day the help and the shield of the Florentine 
people, who in Thy name will strive for 
their rights and their liberties.” Florence 
received her deputies with despair, and pre- 
pared to die. 

In this trouble-strait a woman stepped to 
the front. The wool-dyer’s daughter wrote 
a stern, true letter to the Pope, and “Mercy, 
my father, I ask mercy for your children!” 
she cried. She did more; as the ambassadress 
of the people she went to Avignon herself. 
Into that royal abode of luxury and waste 
she went in her white serge gown and her 
earefully-patched old cloak. The crowd of 
princes and potentates who thronged the 
palace did not disturb her quiet. self-posses- 
sion ; she came from the King of Kings. The 
Pope felt her power even before she spoke. 
She exposed, in a brief and masterly manner, 
the circumstances of the Florentine rebellion. 

Gregory replied, “I commit the treaty of 
peace wholly to your decision.... I en- 
trust to you the honour of the Church.” 

Then the Florentines turned upon her, and 
would not make a treaty. But her journey 
was not without result ; she became a friend 
of the Pope, and, in the name of God, 
commanded him to leave his beautiful Avig- 
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non and return to poor, distracted, ruined 
Italy. All the cardinals were. against her ; 
but God made her stronger than they, and 
the Pontiff did his duty and went to Rome. 
Then peace came back through her in- 
fluence. 

Catharine, though in the Church of Rome, 
was of the greater Church of God: she seldom 
names any saint or the Virgin Mary; con- 
stantly, the living presence of God ; all lesser 
beings were lost in Him. His Church she 
devotedly loved ; the good and righteous in 
it she humbly reverenced; but, alas! in 
those days such were comparatively few. 
The impurity of the clergy “caused her soul 
to faint,” and she longed for Christ to appear 
again and drive out the profaners of His 
temple. Gregory died; Urban succeeded 
him. The peace was concluded, and Catha- 
rine returned to her home, the dye-house at 
Siena. In the autumn of 1378 she composed 
her book, “The Dialogue.” 

She was now thirty-one years of age, and 
the end was drawing near. Her work-day 
was nearly over. She felt it was well it 
was so. All was well; even the “scourg- 
ing” by which God would purify His Church. 
Urban summoned her to Rome. IIl as she 
was she went at once. She spoke before the 
assembled cardinals on the state of the 
Church, and on the schism which the crea- 
tion of a second Pope had caused. The day 
of the battle of Marino Catharine spent in 
prayer, and the Roman soldiers coupled the 
names of St. George and Catharine in their 
songs of triumph. The sight of her ema- 
ciated form in the streets, and her heavenly 
countenance in the hospital amidst the 
wounded, inspired courage in all hearts. 
They watched her, and spoke of her with 
bated breath; she was to them an incarna- 
tion of holiness. Her very presence quelled 
the subsequent revolution. That pale ghost- 
like figure ruled in Rome. Those who met 
her crossed themselves. Her smile remained 
bright as ever, but her skin adhered to her 
bones, and she was tormented by continual 
thirst ; but she walked, prayed, and worked 
without intermission stil. 

Her last letters are inexpressibly touching. 
No extracts would do justice to their holy 
power, judgment, wisdom, and exquisite 
womanly tenderness. Her last written 
prayers only exceed these counsels in beauty. 
She gave her beloved followers a last charge 
on the mysteries of union with God. One 
entered the room, called to her side by a 
heavenly voice. “My Stephen,” ske said, “I 
thank God you have come. His mercy will 
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guide you also in the way of salvation ;” and 
to her aged mother: “ Pardon my faults 
towards yourself, my best beloved, and give 
me your blessing.” This worn soldier of 
Jesus Christ lingered but a few days, and 
even in the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
the devil assaulted her again, And on 


Sunday, 29th April, 1380, as the sun was 
setting, she passed away. 

Catharine of Siena was but. thirty-three 
years of age, and it is more than five hundred 
years since that evening hour, and yet her 
name lives; nay, in her influence she lives. 
Such as she do not die, 


ALPHEGE, ARCHBISHOP AND MARTYR. 
By C. A. CHANNER. 


HE early history of the Church 
in England is happily not pro- 
lific in martyrs. Christianity 
was introduced into England 
with a high hand and was 
soon in a position to martyr 
rather than to be martyred. 

And of the long roll of those who have suffered 

for conscience’ sake, there are very few who 

belong to the early period and who fell by 
the hands of the heathen. Among those 
few there stands one véry great name, that 
of Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
was martyred at Greenwich, in 1012, by the 

Danes, and buried by his sorrowing and 

devoted people in St. Paul’s cathedral, on the 

spot where Christopher Wren’s church now 
stands, but where not one tomb or monument 
remains of earlier days. The Church of 

Rome at one time endeavoured to deny both 

his martyrdom and his saintship and to ex- 

punge him from the calendar, because he 

suffered death rather as a patriot than as a 

Christian, he being, as were so many Saxon 

saints, devoted to the interests of England, 

in the midst of their own austere and reli- 
gious lives. Rome had by this time begun 
to contemplate her own power and glory 
rather than the life of the great Founder of 
her Church, who did not disdain to confess 

a passionate and personal patriotism for the 

beautiful erring city of His people. Alphege, 

Elphege, or as the Saxon chronicle spells it, 

Atlfeagh, was born in Britain, probably the 

western part, of wealthy parents, about the 

year 954, They gave him an education 
suitable to their rank and appear to have 
hoped for a successful future for him. We 
learn that he had a loving, watchful, devoted 
mother whom he dearly loved and ever 
obeyed, save in his perfect determination 
to renounce all worldly wealth and honour 
and give himself wholly to religion. He 
entered the monastery of Deerhurst, in Glou- 





cestershire, and lived with great piety accord- 
ing to the ascetic principles of his time. In 
the exercise of the first religious dignity to 
which he was raised, that of Abbot of Bath, 
he tried earnestly to maintain the purity 
of his house, feeling and expressing keenly 
how much worse levity was in those who 
had vowed themselves wholly to God, than 
in those yet surrounded by the temptations 
of the world. In 984 the Bishopric of Win- 
chester fell to the gift of St. Dunstan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who conferred it on 
Alphege, thinking himself warned in a 
dream to do so. Like so many monks in 
those troublesome times, he was at first un- 
willing to leave the retired peace of his con- 
vent to head the ranks of the secular clergy 
and to be brought into inevitable contact 
with the world. He, however, soon gave 
way, as they all did, not merely from love of 
power, but from a sincere desire to serve 
the interests of his country, which weighed 
against.the joys of a learned and religious 
peace and retirement. The monasticism of 
the Middle Ages absorbed and overshadowed 
the humble secular priests and fathers of the 
parish churches; but the parochial clergy 
have survived by centuries the rise and fall 
of monasticism, have stood their ground for 
centuries side by side with a brilliant and 
opposing Nonconformist ministry, and may 
yet survive, in their quiet and homely work, 
more modern forms of suppression. The 
monastic clergy used generally to occupy 
all the powerful and distinguished positions 
among the secular ones, and the saintly 
Alphege was now called from his retirement 
to one of the most important. He governed 
for twenty-two years; with the greatest 
self-denial to himself and devotion to his 
people, he provided so liberally for the poor 
that during his time there were no beggars 
in the diocese—a feat that modern _philan- 
thropy would find it hard to imitate. When 
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St. Alphege, City. 


fifty-two years of age he was raised to the 
Archbishopric of Canterbury, going to Rome 
to receive the pall. He returned in 1009 
to take part in a great national council. The 
last few years of his life were spent in a 
vain endeavour to protect his people from 
the scourge of the Danish invasions. When 
London had been attacked by Olaf, King of 
Norway, Alphege’s power and persuasions 
induced the King to become a Christian and 
to promise never again to attack England, 
which promise was faithfully kept. But in 
his struggle with the Danes, Alphege was 
doomed to perish. They took Canterbury by 
storm and were slaughtering all young and 
old, men and women, when Alphege, break- 
ing from his monks in the church, where he 
might have been safe, rushed out among the 
murderers exclaiming, “Spare these inno- 
cent persons. There is no glory in shedding 
their blood, turn your indignation rather 
against me. I have reproached you for your 
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cruelties. I have fed, clothed, and ransomed 
these your captives.” He was: immediately 
seized, his cathedral burnt before his eyes, 
his monks decimated, he himself beaten and 
kicked unmercifully, and then put in irons 
in a filthy dungeon, where he was left for 
months. An epidemic breaking out amongst 
his persecutors, they repented and drew him 
out of prison, when he visited their sick and 
ministered to them to his utmost. They 
then thought of setting him free but de- 
manded a ransom of 3,000 marks. Calling 
to mind the desolate condition of the country 
which had been robbed and pillaged by the 
Danes till the people were in a condition of 
most miserable poverty, he declared that the 
patrimony of the poor should not be wasted 
to buy his safety and steadily refused to 
ask for his ransom of his countrymen. En- 
raged to find their covetousness frustrated, 
they again bound him and carried him 
before the commanders of their fleet at 
Greenwich and threatened him with torture 
and death uniess he obtained the ransom. 
He answered that he had no gold for them 
but the knowledge of the true living God. 
Then they rushed upon him and attacked 
him, this one lonely old man, with stones 
and bones and horns of oxen, he praying, 
and at the end raising himself a little he 
prayed, “Oh! good Shepherd ; oh! incom- 
parable Shepherd, look with compassion on 














St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
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the children of Thy church, which I dying 
recommend to Thee.” Here a Dane who 
had lately been baptized by him, seeing the 
agony he suffered, struck his head with his 
battle-axe and so completed the martyrdom 
of one of the truest 
and most devoted 


scattered to the winds, with the dust of many 
another good and famous man. The Saxon 
Chronicle which gives these details was writ- 
ten only eleven years after the death of 
Alphege and is not likely to be incorrect, as 
it was possibly com. 
piled by a_ living 





of Christian Eng- 
lishmen, who imi- 
tating his. Master 
died that the sheep 
committed to his 
care should not be 
robbed. Of such 
stuff were made the 
fathers of the 
Church of England. 
Such were the early 
monks who sought 
for peace and pu- 
rity in the midst of 
the raging war and 
savagery around 
them. Long ages 
after the candle of 
their life was flick- 
ering out, we find 
that there were yet 
among them brave 
men ready to die 
for what they deem- 
ed the truth. The 
next day, April 
20th, 1012, Al- 





witness of the last 
scene, certainly by 
one who had _ heard 
it recounted. <A 
church was built at 
Greenwich and de- 
dicated to St. Al- 
phege. Naturally 
there were several 
in London ; here is 
a sketch of one that 
still bears his name. 
It stands in Wood 
Street, in the City, 
crowded in among 
warehouses and of- 
fices, on the spot 
where a sti!! earlier 
one stood; it stands 
ever open for pri- 
vate prayer, one of 
the few precious si- 
lent spots in the 
midst of turbulent 
London ; and as in 
early spring and 
summer, one sees its 








phege was carried 


to London and St. Alphege, Greenwich. 


buried in St. Paul’s 

cathedral. Eleven 

years afterwards Knut, the Danish king, car- 
ried his body to Canterbury and reinterred 
it with great pomp. There it remained till 
the Reformation under Henry VIII., when 
it was dragged from its resting-place and 





Gothic tower peep- 
ing from between 
the green leaves of 
the tree that sha- 
dows it, one hopes that the memory of the 
brave monk, archbishop, patriot and martyr 
whose name it bears and to whose honour it 
was raised, a silent witness, may still be green 
in the remembrance of his fellow-countrymen. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


HE total number of the deaf and dumb 

in the United Kingdom is probably 
something like 21,000, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the proportion to the general 
population has fallen off. In 1861 the pro- 


portion was one in 1,484; but twenty years 
later it was one in 1,794. It is not taken 
for granted that the figures given are abso- 


lutely correct, because obvious difficulties 
seem to conspire against our getting in all 
cases a true return. Thus, in the case of 
blindness, the defect is more apparent in 
young children than deafness and dumbness, 
which so often go together. It is found 
that parents have an objection to put down 
their children as deaf and dumb until they 
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are at least five years old. Occasionally the 
enumeration may be at fault. Thus, in the 
Report of the Royal Commission, issued in 
1889, we have a characteristic anecdote illus- 
trative of this fact: ‘“ In a district in Ireland 
the number of ‘the deaf and dumb’ returned 
to the Census Commissioners was so wildly 
at variance with the ordinary proportion 
that the official documents were sent back 
again for a further investigation. It was 
then found that the sapient enumerator had 
returned as ‘deaf and dumb’ not only those 
inhabitants who were old enough for their 
condition to be properly ascertained, but 
every infant child in the district too young 
to be able to speak.” 

The causes of deafness, &c., have been 
diligently inquired into ; and the too-frequent 
intermarriage of blood relations is spoken of 
as a thing to be avoided. It is stated that, 
in the Alpine regions of Lombardy and Pied- 
mont, there are three times as many deaf 
mutes as in other parts of Italy, and the 
cause is put down to consanguineous mar- 
riages. 

In regard to the proper education of the 
deaf and dumb, to which so much attention 
is given in our day, it appears to be a com- 
paratively modern enterprise on the part of 
philanthropists. In olden times, when they 
were ranked with idiots, they naturally 
received scant attention. The first attempt 
to teach deaf mutes to speak appears to have 
been made by a philanthropic ecclesiastic in 
Spain more than three hundred years ago. 
Here and there similar service was attempted 
in England more than a hundred years later ; 
but it was not until 1760 that a school for 
such subjects was established at Edinburgh 
by Braidwood. In 1792 the asylum was 
removed to London, and Dr. Watson, the 
nephew of Braidwood, became the principal. 
“Signs and the manual alphabet gradually 
supplanted speech,” remark the Commis- 
sioners, “and so it came to pass that the 
national system in France and in Great 
Britain became ‘sign and manual’; whereas, 
in Germany, Heinicke used the pure oral 
system, which is still the national system, 
and now prevails throughout the whole Ger- 
man Empire.” The “sign and manual” 
teaching is still chiefly in favour in the 
United States, although the oral system is 
making some progress. In England the Asso- 
ciation for the Oral Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb was started by the Baroness 
M. A. de Rothschild ; and this system is now 
adopted throughout France. The oral system 
has also been adopted by the London School 
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Board, which, according to the return, had 
13 centres for teaching such.children, 351 
names being upon the books. Similar ser- 
vice is also undertaken by the school boards 
of various large towns. It has to be borne 
in mind that such subjects so far differ from 
the blind, that they need separate classes 
and specially qualified teachers. 

One curious fact brought out before the 
Royal Commission was that through not 
speaking ‘‘the want of exercise of the lungs 
and throat is found to predispose the deaf 
and dumb to lung diseases.” According to 
another witness, other affections might be 
produced, such as chilblains; “ the exercise 
of the respiratory organs tends to oxygenate 
the blood and to increase the activity of the 
circulation.” 

Both the oral and the sign manual systems 
of teaching have their defenders, and on the 
whole the advantage is probably on the side 
of the German method. The oral method 
may be described as lip-speaking and _lip- 
reading. The teachers need to be accom- 
plished, to be persevering, and to be in love 
with their work. Because the service is 
arduous, as well as trying to the nerves, the 
Germans prefer men for teachers. We are 
told that ‘“‘they attach importance to the 
teacher having’a strong and loud voice, as 
the pupil feels the vibrations in the throat, 
and sees the muscles work, which he endea- 
vours to copy.” The successful teacher finds 
it as necessary to be as careful in the modu- 
lations of his voice as if he had a class of 
hearing children to instruct. Natural move- 
ments of the head, hands, &c., as well as 
appropriate facial expressions, are also im- 
portant. The most successful teachers in 
Italy are said to be members of brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods, who, working as philanthro- 
pists merely, are generally unpaid. Some of 
the best authorities are very emphatic in 
their advocacy of the oral system, one objec- 
tion to which is its much greater cost. One- 
third more teachers are required, and these 
duly qualified are always difficult to get. 
One competent authority, who was educated 
under both systems, confesses that the oral 
method was of great advantage, for it enabled 
him to speak to others and to understand 
what they said, though not always. He 
adds, I have found the finger system very 
advantageous for the purposes of Sabbath 
services, lectures, social meetings, &c., which 
under the other system I consider to be 
impossible.” Thus it is thought that deaf 
mutes should have the advantage of both 
systems. 
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As illustrating the perfection to which 
education can be carried, the case of a Miss 
Poole, in making her will, is said to be quite 
unique; and the facts were given by Dr. 
Buxton before the Royal Commission. Miss 
Poole appears to have been quite deaf, and 
she became blind at sixty years of age. She 
possessed £7,000 in her own right, but her 
friends maintained that she was not in a 
condition to manage it, or to will the money 
away. Dr. Buxton appears to have seen the 
lady in order to ascertain whether she was 
one who understood the nature of the busi- 
ness to be transacted. The inquiries, answers 
to questions, &c., were taken down by 
a London lawyer—a clergyman also being 
present—the affidavit being sent to the 
Court of Chancery, which ruled that the 
property should be placed under her own 
control. What took place is thus de- 
scribed :— 

“She sat at one end of the table, and at 
the other were the chief official persons of the 
place—Ludlow, in Shropshire—the mayor, 
the rector, the principal medical men, and 
other principal persons, not as experts, but 
in order to see that the whole thing was 
done above board. When she was told I was 
there, she rose to receive me, and a seat 
was provided for me on her left hand. The 
lady on her right was a sister of the clergy- 
man, who joined me in the affidavit, who, 
therefore, had known this lady from her 
childhood as being her mother’s friend. A 
copy of the will lay before the deaf blind 
lady and myself, and another copy was before 
the gentlemen sitting in the seat correspond- 
ing with your lordship’s. I began spelling 
on her hand with perfect silence one sentence. 
She turned to the lady on her right and 
spelt on both her hands the sentence that I 
had just repeated to her. That lady, having 
nothing before her, repeated aloud what 
presumably I had said to the blind lady, and 
what certainly the blind lady had said to 
her; and the official gentlemen at the other 
end saw that they were the very words in 
the will before them. So it went on. She 
stopped me in one place and said: ‘Nota 
thousand, a hundred,’ showing she knew the 
value of numerals; and she willed away the 
whole of her property with perfect accuracy. 
She left a portion of it, and a very substan- 
tial portion of it, to the very persons who 
had desired to keep it from her, and they 
were her blood relations. . . . The will was 
contested by the relations. When it came 
to be tested they said nobody in such a con- 
dition as that could make a will. We fought 


the battle in the Probate Court at West- 
minster, and won.” 

The deaf mutes of England and Wales are 
put down at 13,295, or one in 1,748 of the 
general population ; and the proportion does 
not appear greatly to vary from one Census 
to another. A singular fact in connection 
with the subject is, that deaf-mutes, as well 
as idiots and imbeciles, are more numerous in 
the mountainous parts of the country than 
elsewhere. 

It is very reasonable to insist that, if the 
education of such subjects is to be made as 
perfect as possible, the parents or friends at 
home must do their best to second the 
endeavours of the professional teachers. 
They must be spoken to in a way they can 
understand, and also be encouraged to do 
things. The reading of Scripture should be 
practised, and the reader should be asked to 
give the meaning of what he does not under- 
stand. “Remind him of the duty of prayer 
morning and evening,” it is remarked. “On 
Sunday take him with you to your own place 
of worship.” He should also be expected to 
find the chapters read and the hymns sung ; 
while, if you are able to do so, you commu- 
nicate by finger-spelling such parts of the 
sermon as he can understand. It is the 
duty of every parent who has such a child 
to make himself acquainted with the finger- 
alphabet, and by every means to develop 
the mind of the child, who otherwise, by 
neglect, may degenerate into semi-idiocy. 

Of course, a child that is born deaf neces- 
sarily remains dumb, as it is only by hearing 
that words can be learned. Hence, in other 
days it was concluded that a child who had 
no words in its mind could not think, and 
must therefore necessarily be an idiot. Only 
by degrees was the truth realised that such 
subjects could be taught to speak, to think, 
and to understand the speech of others. 
And yet, even so far back as the end of the 
seventh century, St. John of Beverley had 
the sense to see how the deaf and dumb 
needed to be treated, although, as related by 
Bede (Book v., chap. 2), John’s action is 
made to look like a miracle, when, in point 
of fact, he only set an example in a common- 
sense way which others could easily follow. 
The story is one which affords us more than a 
glimpse into the Anglo-Saxon world of twelve 
hundred years ago. There was a certain 
dumb young man who had never been 
known to speak, and who lived on the alms 
of the charitable, e.g. -— 

“The bishop caused this young man to be 
brought, and a little cottage to be made for 
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him within the enclosure of the dwelling, in 
which he might reside, and receive a daily 
allowance from him. When one week of 
Lent was over, the next Sunday he caused 
the poor man to come in to him, and ordered 
him to put his tongue out of his mouth and 
show it him; then laying hold of his chin, 
he made the sign of the cross upon his tongue, 
directing him to draw it back into his mouth 
and to speak. ‘Pronounce some word,’ said 
he; ‘say, yea.’. . . . The youth’s tongue 
was immediately loosed, and he said what he 
was ordered. The youth then, pronouncing 
the names of the letters after the bishop, the 
latter proceeded to put syllables and words 
to him, which being also repeated by him, he 
commanded him to utter whole sentences, 
and he did it. Nor did he cease all that day 
and the next night, as long as he could keep 
awake, as those who were present relate, to 
tell something, and to express his private 
thoughts and will to others, which he never 
could do before.” 

What was a “ miracle” in the eyes of on- 
lookers was simply an attempt to teach the 
man to speak in the only possible way. John 
of Beverley thus indicated to the old monks 
a profitable path of service ; and to their no 
small joy and astonishment they made the 
discovery that those they taught learned to 
speak by the motion of the lips. Thus many 
supposed medizval miracles admit of a very 
natural explanation. In course of time, or 
in the year 1648, John Bulwer sent forth a 
treatise on the subject, with the character- 
istic title of the quaint Puritan age :—“ Phi- 
locophus ; or, the Deaf and Dumbe Man’s 
Friend: exhibiting the Philosophical verity 
of that subtile Art, which may enable one 
with an observant Fie, to Heare what any man 
speaks by the moving of his lips. Upon the 
same Ground, with the Advantage of an 
Historical Exemplification, apparently prov- 
ing that a Man Borne Deafe and Dumbe 
may be taught to Heare the sound of words 
with his Lie, and thence learn to speak with 
his tongue.” 

In the ample Blue Book of the Royal Com- 
mission there is a curious family chart 
relating to the descendants of a family which 
went over from England and settled in New 
Hampshire in the time of Charles I. To 
follow the details would occupy too much 
space ; but one is able to see how blindness, 
deaf-mutism, and deafness may be hereditary. 
The earlier members of the family were 
remarkable for longevity ; but in the third 
generation “throat distempers” were so pre- 
valent that some households were. “ almost 
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wholly swept away.” It is stated that the 
first deaf mute in one branch, became blind 
in middle life, and that several brothers and 
sisters had failing sight as they grew older. 
The father of the deaf mute became blind in 
middle age, and his mother, who lived to be 
over a hundred, became blind also. Insanity, 
genius, blindness, addiction to drink, are 
traced through long periods of time in a 
most striking manner. Thus, the father of 
the first deaf mute, born in 1730, was a man 
of energy and ability ; but he became blind, 
partially insane, and a heavy drinker. “In 
his earlier years he was a convivial man, but 
not a drunkard,” it is remarked. “Like 
most men of his time he enjoyed his glass ; 
and he bought his liquor by the barrel... . 
When his eyes began to fail him, his phy- 
sician warned him that he must abstain from 
stimulants or lose his sight. His resolution 
was soon taken. Pouring out a glass of his 
favourite beverage, he held it up to the light, 
and surveyed it fondly for a few moments. 
He then tossed it off to the toast of ‘ Fare- 
well eyes !’” 

It appears to be easy to make mistakes in 
the case of deaf mutes, and thus to class 
among idiots such as are more than usually 
bright. Thus, a friend who believed in the 
oral system took charge of a child he found 
in the streets, and who had lost his hearing as 
an infant four months of age. After consider- 
able effort the case seemed to be an unsuc- 
cessful one, and thought to be mentally weak 
the boy was sent to a school for that class. 
After a time, however, he turned out to be a 
lad of more than average ability ; he made 
rapid progress, and left school to go to work. 
He had good employment, and after his 
marriage was not only able to support his 
wife and children, he placed a considerable 
sum inthe savings’ bank. He is said to be 
a man who would make his way anywhere. 
A similar case was that of a farmer’s son, 
who was said to be mentally weak, but not 
accepting that view the father took his son 
to another school, where he also proved to be 
an unusually bright lad, and he grew up into 
an intelligent and industrious man who 
earned good wages. 

In the United States, and most of the 
European countries, the deaf and dumb 
receive about as much attention as they do 
in the United Kingdom. In France, the 
total of the population under this head is 
between twenty and thirty thousand, the 
men somewhat outnumbering the women. 
There are sixty-seven institutions for their 
education, only two of which date from the 
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last century, thus showing that only at a 
comparatively recent date has any attention 
been given to these unfortunate people. In 
Germany, the total is probably about thirty 
thousand ; and it is a singular fact that the 
proportion is higher among the Jews and 
Roman Catholics than among Protestants. 
Heinicke, the originator of the oral system 
of instruction, opened the first institution 
for the instruction of the deaf and dumb at 
Leipzig in 1778, and there are now altogether 
nearly a hundred schools. 

As regards Denmark, the initiative in this 
interesting work was taken by one Pfingsten, 
more than a century ago. He was a wig- 
maker, of good education, who showed as 
much solicitude for this unfortunate class, at 
Lubeck, as John Pounds showed for the 
ragged street arabs at Portsmouth. A school 
was founded, which was afterwards removed 
to Hamburg, and King Frederick VI. so far 
favoured the enterprise that a Government 
premium was given to any tradesman who 
taught his art to any deaf and dumb person 
to enable such a one to earn a livelihood. 
Sweden has seventeen institutions, several of 
which belong to the State, the proportion of 
deaf and dumb being rather more than one 
to each thousand of the population. In Nor- 
way, such children were generally neglected 
until the year 1825, but now the expenses 
of teaching are largely borne by the Govern- 
ment. In the middle of the last century 
one teacher only, as a philanthropist on his 
own account, gave attention to the deaf and 
dumb ; and when he died the work appears 
to have remained in abeyance until an edu- 
cated deaf and dumb man, named Malm, 
founded a deaf and dumb institution in 
Borga, his native town. Austria, Hungary, 
and Italy have a proportion of these afflicted 
people similar to what obtains in other 
countries. 

There can be no doubt that in Germany 
the oral system of instruction, which has 


found such favour in the country, is carried 
on with great success. The teachers appear 
to be enthusiasts in their calling, and for a 
stranger to stand and watch a class while a 
lesson is being given, is a most striking ex- 
perience. The teaching has necessarily to 
commence with elementary sounds ; and at 
first words are to these children nothing 
more than sounds without any meaning. 
Beyond this, we have to remember that 
when these children are first received into 
the school the act of talking alone is a labo- 
rious business, on account of the lungs not 
having been used. From long disuse the 
lungs become contracted, and to bring them 
into daily use has been compared to inflating 
a bladder, and more exercise in this respect 
has to be undergone before any speaking can 
be done. It is something to watch the fea- 
tures of the children when they first learn to 
associate a word with an object—so great 
is their delight. Suppose the word to be 
learned is sheep. It may be written on the 
black-board, or be pronounced by the teacher 
until all catch the sound from the movement 
of the lips; but not until the model of a 
sheep is am on the table before them do 
they really catch the meaning. Explaining 
the meaning of phrases, or of passages from 
the Bible, is more advanced work, but step 
by step all seems to be accomplished with a 
tact and sympathy which excite admiration 
and leave nothing to be desired. The exer- 
cise of teaching is exhausting, it is said ; 
while, on their part, the children need to 
bring all their powers into action in order to 
take in what is brought before them. Thus, 
in Germany, all will have a lunch imme- 
diately after their morning lesson, because 
their strength needs to be better kept up 
than if they were ordinary scholars. To 
devote alJl this attention to an unfortunate 
and needy class is a good symptom of our 
time ; and both directly and indirectly is an 
outcome of Christianity. 


en 


THE CANON’S DAFFODILS. 
By CARYL J. BATTERSBY. 


AN elderly gentleman, mounted on 
a stout bay.cob, was travelling 
at a footpace down a Yorkshire 
lane. It was an April morning, 
full of clear sunshine, and genial 
with soft airs from the west. The spring was 





early that year, for the celandine had already 
flourished and faded away, and in its stead 
the violet and the primrose were now break- 
ing into flower on the banks of the ditches. 
The hedges, too, had changed their purple 
buds for crisp leaves of vivid green, beneath 
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whose cover sat the white-throat, uttering 
at times a faint, thin cry, but for the most 
part only too glad to rest and do nothing 
after its long flight from Africa. 

The elderly gentleman rode quietly on- 
ward. His broad-brimmed hat and gaiters 
of black cloth proved him to be a dignitary 
of the Church, while his upright bearing, his 
white, close-cut hair, and his fresh, clean- 
shaven face would have justified any spec- 
tator in styling him what he really was—a 
gentleman of the old school. 

The canon, to conceal his title no longer, 
was evidently familiar with every turn of 
the road; and well he might be, for it was in 
this retired corner of the world that his first 
living had been situated, a country rectory, 
in which he had spent a decade of happy 
years, until his bishop persuaded him to 
undertake the more exacting duties of a large 
town-parish. Fifteen summers had flown 
since then, and he had never revisited the 
scene of his early labours, but he had not 
forgotten it ; the memory of it had remained 
with him like a clinging odour or the haunt- 
ing melody of a song. 

‘Some day,” he had often said to himself, 
“when the opportunity comes, I will return 
to the old place.” 

At length the opportunity had come. A 
clerical engagement had brought him into 
the neighbourhood once more, and now, 
seated on his host’s cob, he was performing 
the long-desired pilgrimage. 

Yes, he was going to see the old place 
again—the church that he had repaired, the 
rectory that he had built, the garden that 
he had designed and tended with so much 
anxiety and delight—he was going to see 
them all. Ah, that garden! What a bare, 
unpromising piece of ground it seemed when 
he first tackled it! What consultations he 
held with Marshall, the gardener, about it! 
How he had to flatter the old man to bring 
him round to his own views! What care in 
the choosing of trees and shrubs! What 
pleasure in planting them, and watching them 
grow, and pruning them, and thinning them 
out! Day after day, month after month, 
year after year, a continual round of scheming 
and toiling! And then the great reward— 
to sit in the summer afternoons beneath the 
shadow of his own trees, with his wife at his 
side, and his children romping about on the 
lawn, while Marshall, never far away on 
such occasions, raised his head from his work 
every now and then to exchange words of 
horticultural wisdom with his master. 


“J think,” he murmured to himself, “I 


can picture everything just as it looked the 
day we left. There was the house with its 
Virginian creeper by the drawing-room, and 
its Pirus Japonica by the dining-room, 
and a white jasmine grew outside my study 
window. On the west terrace was a rosary, 
with moss-roses, cabbage-roses, maiden’s blush, 
York-and-Lancaster, and all the old-fashioned 
kinds ; on the east terrace a bed of rhodo- 
dendrons. Then there was an avenue of 
horn-beams leading up from the gate to the 
house. On the east lawn we had a row of 
cypresses, and on the west lawn some acacias, 
right in the corner, with a lot of laurels and 
barberries facing the road. The double cherry 
was there too, and the copper-beech, and the 
drooping ash. What trouble we had with 
that tree! It refused to droop in spite of 
its name, and Marshall and myself had to tie 
weights to it and make it droop. Then there 
was a long bed of golden elders, with a box 
border running at the edge; my beehives, 
with the blue borage round them, stood 
there ; and at the upper end was a real Per- 
sian lilac; last of all, on the other side of 
the elders, was the glebe-plantation, filled 
with daffodils—great, yellow daffodils ; it was 
not the season for them when we left, but 
they'll be in bloom to-day ; yes, they'll be in 
bloom.” 

The worthy canon was in a delicious re- 
verie of anticipation. To prolong it he al- 
lowed the cob to go as slowly as he would. 

“T’ll call on the present rector,” he mused, 
“and introduce myself. He'll show me 
round, and I'll tell him how Marshall and I 
got the place into shape. I must not bore 
him though. I must take care of that. I'll 
give him the story of Marshall and the acacia. 
A capital story! It will amuse him.” 

And here the canon’s face broke into a 
kindly smile; but the next moment it went 
as pale as death, for the little cob had brought 
him opposite the rectory, and the garden 
was gone. There was a garden, of course, 
but it was not the canon’s garden. That had 
entirely disappeared. The avenue of horn- 
beams had been cut down, and the lawn had 
lost every tree that had once beautified its 
green levels. The copper-beech, the droop- 
ing ash, the double cherry, the acacias, the 
shrubs—all had been removed to make way 
for eight large flower-beds, circular, rectangu- 
lar, heart-shaped, and crescent-shaped, which, 
at this time of year, when the plants had not 
yet been potted out, showed as barren and 
repulsive as possible. The house itself, de- 
nuded of its creeper and jasmine and Pirus 
Japonica, was overrun with the straggling 
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embraces of two gaunt pear-trees. Instead 
of the rosary there was a cucumber frame, 
and the place of the rhododendrons was occu- 
pied by a triple row of ragged sticks up 
which the tendrils of the kidney-bean were 
just beginning to clamber. The golden elders 
had vanished, supplanted by a bed of rasps. 
Even the Persian lilac, which ought now to 
have been laden with heavy, fragrant bunches 
of blossom, had been taken away, as though 
in sheer wantonness of destruction. The 


- canon groaned in the anguish of his spirit. 


With a trembling hand he raised his spec- 
tacles to his eyes and surveyed the desolation 
of his labours, the cruel wreck of the para- 
dise to which, during fifteen years of town- 
life, his imagination had turned continually 
for rest and refreshment. 

But the daffodils—surely they had been 
left. Why should a man root them up? 
And so, with a thrill of reviving hope, the 
canon glanced towards the giebe-plantation. 
But, alas! there was not a single daffodil. 
Even the plantation itself was wofully re- 
duced, and the few trees that still survived 
seemed to have been spared for no other pur- 
pose but that of supporting clothes-lines. 

“T can’t call on the rector now,” thought 
the sorrowful canon; “I feel as if he had 
done me an injury.” 

And thereupon he gave the bridle reins a 
weary little shake, and headed the cob to the 
left, with the intention of working home- 
wards by a new route. 

After a time the road began to rise. The 
canon knew the ascent well. It had been 
called Blenkin’s Hill in his day. There was 
a plantation at the top, with a stile leading 
into it, and there the canon had often rested 
and looked down on the surrounding plain. 
It was the best view for miles round. Sud- 
denly the canon gave a start. What had 
happened to Blenkin’s plantation? It had 
never been famous for its flowers, but now it 
was all alive with daffodils, a long reach of 
yellow flame. 

“Fine day this again, sir,” said a passing 
labourer. 

“‘ Very fine,” answered the canon. “ You've 
got a grand show of daffodils up there.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man; “a lot of folk 
admires them.” And then, seeing that the 
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canon had reined up and looked inclined for 
a talk, he added: “Them daffodils come out 
of the old rectory plantation.” 

“Oh,” said the canon, with much interest. 

“The rector afore this one,” resumed the 
man, “was right fond of gardening, and went 
in a deal for trees and shrubs, and such-like. 
I never seed him, not being a native of these 
parts, so to speak, but there’s a many folk 
thinks a lot of him yet.” 

“But what about the daffodils, my friend?” 
asked the canon. 

“They used to be in the rectory planta- 
tion. The old rector put ’em there, and set 
a lot of store by ’em; but this new rector 
reckons nought of daffodils, nor trees nor 
shrubs neither, and as soon as he come he 
began rooting up everything that the old 
rector had planted.” 

“Well?” said the canon, coughing slightly. 

“Well, sir,” the man went on, “old Mar- 
shall, as had been gardener to the old rector, 
was fair broken-hearted with all this ruin 
and destruction, and when he seed the daffo- 
dils being dug up he goes to the rector and 
begs all the roots for himself; and then he 
goes and asks Mr. Blenkin, ‘ Might he set ’em 
in his plantation?’ for the old rector had 
been rare and fond of sitting on the stile up 
there ; and Mr. Blenkin, he says, ‘Put’em in 
by all means, and welcome,’ and that’s how 
they come to be there now.” 

“ And is Marshall living still?” asked the 
canon. 

“No, sir; he pined away gradual-like. 
Folks says it was the upset of the old garden 
that killed him. ‘I’ve nought to live for but 
them daffodils,’ he used to say, and he died 
soon after he planted em; a year it might 
be, or a little more.” 

“Thank you, my friend,” said the canon, 
slipping half-a-crown into the man’s hand. 
“JT am very much obliged to you. Good 
morning.” 

Tears ran down the canon’s cheeks as he 
rode away, but his spirit was lightened. 

“ After all,” he said, as he turned in his 
saddle for a last look at Blenkin’s Hill, with 
its crown of yellow flowers; “after all, a faith- 
ful heart like old Marshall’s, and a hill of 
daffodils like those, are of more value than 
the gardens of the whole world.” 
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WORKING UPWARD. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: * “TI love to see the little child.” 
Lesson: Gen. xxvi. 13—25. 


Text: ‘And he builded an altar there, and called upon the 
name of the Lord, and pitched his tent there ;: and there Isaac’s 
servants digged a well.” —GeEn. xxvi. 25. 


THE TENT, THE ALTAR, AND THE WELL. 


HIS is all about Isaac—the kind of 
}} man he was, and the kind of 
thing he did. But it is also all 
about you, and me, and every- 
body. How? Well, we must 
find that out. 

If I was asked to draw a picture which 
would be like a book for showing everybody 
what he was like and what he should be, and 
what he should do, this is the picture I would 
draw :—a tent, an altar, and a well. In 
these three things and what they mean, you 
have everything that is needed to make your 
life bé right, and perfect, and good. 

THE TENT.—You know what it is like— 
a rough thing made of canvas or of skins, 
which soon gets stained with the weather, 
and, however dainty it may have been at the 
first, before very long needs patching here 
and mending there, and propping up some- 
where else. 

Would you wish to live ina tent? You 
don’t need to wish for it; you have got your 
wish already. You are living in a tent now! 
Yes ; your body is only a tent. It is nothing 
more—nothing! Yow are not your body, 
any more than the person inside the tent is 
the tent. You yourself are something very 
different from the body. Why, the body is 
always being changed, being worn away, 
and patched, and mended, so that in a very 
few years there isn’t a single bit left of the 
body that was there some years before. 

But what about you? you yourself—the 
real boy or the real girl inside this tent? You 
haven’t been rubbed away in that fashion, 
have you? You can still remember things 
that happened years ago, and the lessons you 
learnt when first you went to school you 
have kept still. The tent, you see, is always 
being patched and mended till there isn’t a 
bit of the old canvas left after a time, and 
then gets patched and mended again and yet 
again, but you yourself, you remain in the 
midst of it all, like the one who dwells in the 
tent but isn’t at all a part of the tent himself. 
* From “ Hymns for Children.” 





Yes, children, we all dwell in tents, just 
like Isaac, and the tent is always changing, 
changing—changing in itself, changing in 
its place—sometimes it is nearly blown down 
with sickness, sometimes it is beautiful and 
comfortable with health, sometimes it is 
pitched where the grass is green, sometimes 
it is pitched where there is only a weary 
wilderness round us ; but at last—at last— 
the tent is broken up and cast down, and we 
have to come out. And we call that death. 
Death is just the complete casting down of 
the tent, so that we must step out. After 
that, the journeying is over, the tent is not 
needed, we shall live without the body. It 
was only a tent for the soul for a time; it is 
the soul that is the real boy or girl, man or 
woman within the tent. 

Then what about that time—when the 
soul must step out? Where is it to go? It 
must go somewhere. Which direction shall 
it take—up or down ? to the light and to 
gladness, or to the darkness and sorrow ? 
Ah! there is no need to ask; we would all 
want it to turn to the light and the gladness, 
and have a sweet, kind home with God. 
Then, if we would find that at the last it is 
now—while we are yet in the tent—yet 
in the body—we must learn the way. It 
is by— 

THE ALTAR.—The altar means prayer, 
means worship, means praise, means faith— 
means whatever brings and keeps us near to 
God. And so Jesus is called our Altar be- 
cause it is through Him only we can learn 
about God, and learn how to make sure of 
the right road when the tent is thrown down 
at last and we have to step out. 

Just think of it! Here we are—a regular 
encampment—so many tents that are called 
bodies ; and yet inside every one of these 
there is a soul that is going one day to step 
out free from the body altogether, and is 
going to live for ever and ever! It is a 
curious thing to think about, is it not ? Some- 
times the Arabs will remain a long time in 
the same place, dwelling in their tents, but 
suddenly the tents will all be struck and the 
people will move swiftly away. But there 
will be no confusion, no cries, no fears. They 
know where they are going, and they know 
the way; they have been learning about 
that while their tents were still standing ; 
and so, when the word comes, they are 
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ready to depart. They have learnt the way 
they should take. 

Shouldn’t we do the same? We should. 

“Where’s your master gone ?” a gentle- 
man asked a negro once. 

“Don’t know, sah,” said the negro, “ but 
he’s dead.” 

“Dead? I didn’t know of it. 

one to heaven ?” 

“‘T don’t think so, sah,” said the dark ser- 
vant; “hehadn’t made no preparations. When 
he was going away to Sarratoga, or New 
York, or anywhere else he was always gettin’ 
things ready beforehand, and gettin’ them 
marked ; but I never heard him speak about 
heaven or about gettin’ ready for going there.” 

Children, do not you be so foolish. Get 
ready, and get ready now. Wherever the 
tent is, set up the altar there too. Where- 
ever you are and whatever you do, keep 
elese touch with Jesus. He alone can teach 
you, and help you, and make you ready 
against the time when the tent must be cast 
down and you must go out. The tent and 
the altar, the altar and the tent—let these 
two always go together. 

But what about— 

THE WELL ?—Dig one somewhere, some- 
how. You can doit. Every deed of kind- 
ness you do, every loving word you speak, 
everything—everything which helps some- 
body else to be better, or happier, or brighter 
—is widening and widening a little fountain 
of love till it becomes like a well, where 
thirsty lips and dry, parched hearts can be 
cheered and helped upon their way. Love 
never fails ; no, never! The tent goes away, 
the moss may grow over the altar and hide 
it, but the well—ah! that will go sparkling 
on and on, and bird and beast, and man and 
child will be blessed by it even when your 
name is forgotten. Dig a well somewhere, 
somehow, before your soul steps out of its 
tent ; do something good, something kind, 
something noble which shall remain after 
you have gone 

Here, then, as I said, are the three things 
that should’make a perfect life. The tent— 
that is for ourselves; the altar—that is for 
God ; the well—that is for those around us 
and those who shall come after us. The 
tent is for now, the altar is for hereafter, 
the well is for hereafter and now both. Love 
to God—that is the altar; love to man— 
that is the well; and no one can ever say he 
loves God unless he loves man too. So, 
children, as long as you are in the tent, keep 
by the altar and dig a well. Yours will then 
be the perfect life. 

XXIII—40 


Has he 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Great God, I long to live always as thine.” 
Lesson: 1 Kings vi. 1—14. 
Text: “They went up with winding stairs.”—1 Kies vi. 9, 


THE WINDING WAY. 


AND you have done the same many a time, 
I am sure. Perhaps it was in the Round 
Tower at Windsor; or, perhaps, it was in 
the Monument ; or to get to the dome of St. 
Paul’s, Anyway, somewhere or other, some 
time or other, you also have gone up the 
“ winding stairs.” Then you will quite un- 
derstand the feelings of the people, long, 
long ago, who had to go up winding stairs in 
the temple before they could get to some 
glorious places. 

They would be often very disappointed— 
just as you have been. You thought, didn’t 
you ? that there would only be a turn or two 
more in the stairway, and then you would 
be at the top. Was it so, however? No! 
Up and up, up and up, you had to go— 
always saying to yourself, “ Another turn 
and I reach the last step”; but it wasn’t so 
—there had to be another and another, and 
another after that, and many more again, 
till you began to wonder, most likely, if this 
was the inside of the Tower of Babel, and if 
you were going to touch the stars! Yes, 
children ; that is always the way with the 
winding way—it is very disappointing—and 
that is just because it is a winding way, for 
you can only see a little bit at a time before 
you and above you, and, sometimes, you can’t 
see even so much, for the darkness— you can 
only trust and feel your way, and keep going 
up and up, always expecting a step or two to 
bring you to the top, and having to expect 
it still. 

Will you wonder if I tell you you are 
mounting these steps now? You are !—you 
are! Ask father and mother, and they will 
tell you the same. They have been on them 
—on them for a long, long time. One step, 
was yesterday, another step is to-day, and 
another step is to-morrow; and so it has 
been with them all their lives—winding 
round, winding round—losing sight of yester- 
day as soon as it was past, never able to see 
to-morrow till their feet were on it, for to- 
morrow is always round the corner and we 
have to turn to it in the dark. They will 
tell you, too, of a great many things they 
were always expecting to reach, which always 
seemed to be quite near, but which, some- 
how, have all to be mounted for yet! There 
was a poet once who had got an idea of these 
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winding steps, and hadn’t got the right word 
for them—(that has been kept for me !)—and 
he tried to describe it all by saying— 


** Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 
Man never is, but always to be blessed!” 


That is just a poet’s way of saying that when 
you are going up the winding stairs, another 
turn or two is always going to bring you to 
the end of your climbing; but it doesn’t do it! 

So much, I am sure, you will understand ; 
but you will also understand that the people 
who went up the winding stairs of the temple 
were often very tired, just as you have been. 
I have been so sorry sometimes for people I 
have seen on high, winding ways. They had 
no idea, when they started, that the climb 
would be so long or so difficult ; but their 
hearts were not strong, and after a time they 
began to be faint. Then, if they stopped to 
rest a little they blocked the way of the 
sturdy ones who were coming after them, 
and sometimes these were very pitiless, or 
very selfish, or very thoughtless, and they 
would crush past the weak one, or shout and 
say unkind things, till the poor soul has been 
wretched, wretched. Ah! many a time I 
have stood by one like that and said, “Try 
again !—do try—only another step or two— 
there !— another yet—nearly up, nearly 
there !—so!—keep brave—that’s right !—well 
done !”—and do you know, children, a few 
words of sympathy, a little help and a little 
cheer, have often been better than medicine 
or strength to help some weak-hearted one 
to get to the top. Mind that; and all your 
life be ready to give a helping hand, or an 
encouraging word, to any one who is growing 
weary or faint in going up the winding way. 
There’s plenty ready to push and thrust, and 
have no pity ; never you be like these. It is 
the boy or the girl who is ready to help 
another up who is likest Jesus, and whom 
Jesus loves best. 

These stairs in the temple, however many 
they were, or however they went winding 
about, had an end at last—and then they led 
into such a beautiful chamber, filled with 
light, and so lovely to look upon that the 
heart was satisfied when it found rest there. 
How small everything in the world seemed 
to be as they looked down upon it from these 
high windows! Yes; but that wasn’t the 
only room—another opened out from that— 
larger, richer, brighter, better. Ah, my 
bairnies, it is true—true what Jesus told us: 
“In our Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” It may be a hard climb up the 
winding way, but there is a room at the top 


—a room for you and a room for me— 
which will more than reward us for all the 
climbing. 

Then the great thing is to find the proper 
entrance to this winding stair, and that we 
are told here: “The door was in the right 
side of the house.” That is very important. 
Do you remember what Jesus once said ?—“ I 
am the Door.” There is no getting on the 
stairs that lead to God till we come by loving 
and trusting Jesus Christ. That is the right 
way ; if any one comes any other way, Jesus 
says he is like a thief or a robber; he has 
taken the wrong way for the wrong purpose ; 
he can never find welcome or blessing at the 
end of the winding way he has taken. So, 
meke sure about Jesus, children, at the start ; 
it is through Him alone any of us can get on 
the right way, or enter the Hall of Light in 
peace at last. Howcan youdoit? Why, 
how do you enter the doorway that leads to 
any winding steps? Isn’t it by faith? You 
can’t see all the steps that are before you; 
you can’t see yet the beautiful rooms that are 
at the top, but you believe they are there, 
and that the steps lead to them ; and so you 
enter the doorway in faith. Do the same 
with Jesus ; trust Him, believe what He says, 
set yourself to do what He bids you; that 
is faith, and faith in Jesus is the way to 
God. 

Only one other thing, children, would I 
like you to keep very clear in your minds. 
These winding stairs were a part of God’s 
great house. That made the whole way and 
everything in it very sacred, did it not? 
Sometimes the winding way was dark, some- 
times it was bright, sometimes the one who 
was climbing would feel strong and bold and 
sometimes he would feel weak and afraid, 
but all the time it was the way he should go 
—and it was all in the Father’s house. Keep 
that in mind, my lads and lassies, and it will 
help you a deal when you grow up, and have 
to meet with all sorts of strange things in 
the world. You will have joy and you will 
have sorrow, sad times and glad times, things 
you would wish for and things you wouldn't 
—but, if you have entered by the right door, 
if you have put your trust in Jesus, all these 
things will be very good and very sacred to 
you, for they will all be found to help you 
up, higher and better, in your Father’s house. 
Learn to look on the world and everything 
in it as a part of God’s great house, and you 
will be safe there—safe, quite safe, while 
every day you are trying to get up higher 
and nearer to the room that is waiting for 
you—your place with God. 
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THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘I would follow Jesus.” 
Lesson; Mat. xxv. 1—13 
Text: ‘‘ They that were foolish took their lamps, and took 
no oil with them. But the wise took oil in their vessels with 
their lamps.” —Mar, xxv. 3, 4. 


LAMP AND OIL. 


WHICH is worse—a lamp without oil or 
oil without a lamp? It is not easy to say 
offhand. The lamp may be very beautiful, 
very costly; very fine, but if there is no oil 
in it there can be no light, and that is the 
point. On the other hand the oil may be 
the very best, the very purest, and the very 
clearest, but if you have nothing to keep it 
in and draw it properly to the wick, you 
can’t have a steady light to help you along 
the road. 

Both are bad—the lamp without the oil 
and the oil w:tnout the lamp. There is a 
question tiny little children are often asked, 
because grown-up folks think it will puzzle 
them. ‘Which do you like best, father or 
mother?” And you know how cleverly the 
little mites wriggle out of the difficulty : 
they look from the one to the other and the 
other to the one, and then say. “I loves bos 
best!” And that is quite right, and it is 
what we must do with the lamp and the oil, 
the oil and the lamp, we must love both 
best. They are useless when they go apart, 
but they are beautiful when they go to- 
gether. We are commanded by Jesus to let 
our light shine, and we can never do that 
properly in the world unless we have a good 
lamp and good oil in it too. 

The lamp is the form and the oil is the 
life: the lamp is the body, the oil is the soul: 
the lamp is what we are Jike, the oil is what 
we are—but I am afraid this is very learned : 
I must make my meaning simpler. 

When I was at coliege we had avery beau- 
tiful man among us. On great days, when 
the public were invited, we always made him 
sit in front, for a specimen, as it were, of 
what we were all like! He called himself a 
student, but he never studied: he was at 
college to learn wisdom, but he never grew 
wise. He made fun for us all when he didn’t 
intend it, for the more he tried to show his 
learning, the more his ignorance would come 
out. We called him The Lamp, he was such 
a fine vessel ; but there was no oil in it: he 
didn’t shine then and has never shone since. 
He was a real fine fellow otherwise, only he 
wasn’t a student while he seemed to be one 
—and when you seem to be one thing while 
you really are another, you are only a lamp 
without oil. 


BTL: 


But there was another student we had, as 
plain as plain could be, with a bit of a crook 
in his body besides, and he was a student. 
He had more learning in his little finger than 
most of us had altogether. He was very 
warm-hearted and impulsive, very brave, and 
thoroughly honest and sincere, but very 
dirty, very slatternly, and very often, very, 
very rude. He never cared what he said or 
what he did; he meant well, and his heart 
was good, but he had a great contempt for 
appearances. Of course he was always get- 
ting into trouble for doing right things in a 
wrong way. He died, poor fellow, and we 
nursed him tenderly to the last, taking our 
turns to sit up with him night and day, for 
we all loved the warm-hearted fellow com- 
rade, though we were always afraid of what 
he would do next. He was the oil without 
the lamp and soon burnt himself out, with- 
out doing half the good he wished to do and 
might have done, if he had only considered 
the value of the lamp—the form and appear- 
ance of things. 

As you grow up you will meet many 
people like these. Do you not meet them 
now? Isn’t there a boy you know who is 
very proper, very good-mannered, very cor- 
rect, but very selfish and greedy, and unkind ¢ 
He is a lamp without oil. And do you not 
know the boy who is very ill-mannered, very 
boorish and clownish and rude, but very 
warm-hearted and obliging and loving in his 
own way? He is the oil without the lamp. 
A real gentleman is lamp and oil together— 
good manners and a good heart both. 

There are other ways besides in which we 
require the lamp as well as the oil. There is 
reverence, for example. I knew a little boy 
who reasoned this way about his prayers :— 
“T don’t need to kneel down: I can pray 
just as well standing.” And so he said his 
prayers anyhow while getting ready for bed. 
After a while he said, “I can pray just as 
well after I am in bed as before ”—and he 
did. But for how long? Not very long: 
he soon got into the habit of going to sleep 
without prayer at all, or any thought of 
Jesus. He became, in fact, prayerless. The 
oil did not burn very long after the lamp 
was thrown away. Keep up the forms of 
reverence, children: they help you more 
than you can guess. It is all very well to 
have the soul of religion, but a soul must 
have a body, or be a mere ghost, just as the 
oil must have a lamp, or be a mere flash ; and 
the better the oil is the better the lamp 
should be, and the more we love God, the 
more we should show it by our reverence in 
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everything that hasto do with Him. Never 
speak lightly of things sacred ; never deal 
lightly by them. Never be late for church 
if you can help it; reverence will always 
wait there for the Lord, rather than keep the 
Lord waiting there for it. Do not be, how- 
ever, like the foolish virgins, who had plenty 
of reverence but no love for the Lord; who 
had beautiful lamps but no oil in them. Be 
like the wise virgins, who had both reverence 
and love; who brought their lamps, but 
brought oil with them too. Only these went 
in with the Lord to the banquet. Do not be 
left out. Let your light shine, then, and shine 
brightly, by having faith, but works too ; by 
having love, but reverence with it also—by 
having oil and lamp both. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Imagination’s glory.” 
Lesson; 2 Sam, xix. 11—18. 


Text: “‘ And there went over a ferry boat to carry over the 
king’s household, and to do what he thought good.” 
2 Sam, xix, 18. 


THE FERRY BOAT. 

Ir youhad seen David that night in his 
tent, you mightn’t have thought very much of 
him. He was just like other people ; nothing 
different. He had no crown on his head or 
glittering jewels on his garments ; his clothes 
were poor and shabby, and he looked very 
worn and spent. 

Yes; but he was a king, a king every inch 
of him. For a great promise had been given 
to him, and it was God who had given it— 
the promise that he would yet be seated on 
the throne in Jerusalem, and would have the 
crowr on his heau and the sceptre in his 
hand. Ah! it’s a big mistake to judge by 
appearances. There are people now all round 
us just like David; they have a hard time of 
it, and they are sometimes very tired, and 
they look like very common folk, but yet in 
the midst of it all they smile, and there is a 
strange, sweet song always singing in their 
hearts. It is the song of the promise—God’s 
promise—that they who love the dear Lord 
Jesus shall yet be kings, and shall reign 
with Him. They are kings and queens now, 
though you can see no crown on their brows, 
for God has said it, and they believe His 
word—and that is enough—they shall come 
to the throne yet, for all that they seem so 
poor. Isn’t that worth living for, children ? 
and worth looking for, and striving after ? 
It is—and it can be for you, as it can be for 
every one—for it is the promise of God to 
all who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
live in the love of Him. Make it your own; 
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take the promise for your very own self. 
Fix your heart, once and for ever, sure and 
certain on Jesus Christ, and you shall sit on 
a throne yet, and wear the crown. 

But one thing troubled David that night, 
as the like has troubled many since. He 
could not be king till he came to Jerusalem, 
and there was the river between! The Jor- 
dan was broad, and deep, and strong ; how 
would he ever get across? I have known 
many people troubled about that—greatly 
troubled indeed—so long as they were high 
up on the bank or far away from the dark, 
rushing river, but when they came at last 
down to the brink, there was no difficulty 
whatever. That was what David found. 
When he went down in the dark to think it 
all out, and find if there was any place bet- 
ter than another, he heard a voice speak in 
the darkness and bid him come, and trust ; 
and there was a boat by the water's edge! 
And a word was whispered in his ear, and he 
was no longer afraid, but stepped boldly in, 
and the boat silently glided away through 
the gloom. Where he was going h: could 
not tell, but he had the promise, and trusted 
to it, and was not afraid; and it all turned 
out as the Lord had promised him: there 
was a shore beyond, and when he landed on 
it there were throngs on throngs of friends 
waiting for him, to accompany him up to the 
city of palaces and bring him to the kingly 
throne. The promise was fulfilled ; David 
sat on the throne, and wore the crown sand 
the jewelled robes, and was every way a 
king. 

Trust to God’s promise, and live for Jesus, 
and you need never be afraid of the time 
when you have to step down to the river. 
The boat will be ready waiting for you when 
that hour comes. The boat is black, and the 
oars dip silently, and the ferryman’s face is 
hidden till you have got across and the sun 
has risen ; then, behold! it is Jesus Christ 
Himself who has brought you over. That is 
enough: to be with Him is to be safe. The 
crown and the throne are certain when Jesus 
Himself leads us to them. 

So live for Him, and live in the trust and 
hope of the Jand that lies beyond the river, 
for Jesus has said, “When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with thee.” 

Do you not quite understand all that I 
mean ? never mind !—only keep it in mind: 
when you are at the river you will under- 
stand, and nobody ever does really under- 
stand till then. So trust the promise, and 
work in love, and—leave the rest with 


God. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT. 


S&aLEASE to remember the grotto!’ 
The words have lately been on the 
tongues of hundreds of children, and 
if you have turned away from the 
old-time custom of dropping a copper 
into the oyster-shell you have been reminded, as an 
inducement. to give, that ‘‘it’s only once a-year.” 
Very prettily arranged, one on top of another, 
around a farthing dip, are these oyster shells, and 
when daylight gives place to dusk the candle is 
lighted and glimmers through every tiny opening 
of the tower, adding to its effectiveness. It is 
almost always a joint-stock speculation ; one small 
boy, whose prowess in the fistic line is well known, 
watches by the shrine to guard it from destruction 
at the hands of rivals, and if the thoroughfare is 
well frequented and bad times have made hearts 
hard, sufficient occupation can be found for three or 
four other importunate Knights of the Scallop Shell. 








How the scallop shell came to be associated with 
St. James, and to be a badge of pilgrimage, history 
does not tell us, but legend supplies many varied 
stories. The children’s grotto seems to have origi- 
nated from one of the miraculous appearances of the 
Saint at a time of need, an event which the people of 
Compostella resolved to commemorate by the erection 
of a shrine to their patron. The monks obtained the 
Pope’s permission to make annual collections in all 
Christian countries on St. James’s Day, and this 
was done by holding out a scallop shell, with the 
petition, ‘‘ Please to remember the grotto.’’ So, 
changed a little, perhaps, we see the survival of the 
custom to-day; the collectors, instead of being called 
monks, are endearingly spoken of as ‘little mon- 
keys,’’ and ‘‘ Please remember the grofto”’ is often 
quoted, ‘‘ Please remember our grotto.”’ 





An observant wanderer by that part of the river 
Wharfe known as the Strid might have felt puzzled 
to account for the branch of a tree which stretched 
from bank to bank. It looked but a perch for the 
birds to sit upon and watch the rushing water 
below, getting perchance a spot or two of spray 
by way of a bath on their hot journey to the neigh- 
bouring woods. Yet the river was not bridged 
by chance but by the love and ingenuity of a clever 
little squirrel. An artist sketching saw the little 
animal ‘‘ running about the rock, backwards and 
forwards, now coming to the very brink, then run- 
ing away towards the trees, and sometimes jumping 
from side to side. He wondered whatever it could 
mean by such strange behaviour. On looking more 
closely he saw on the other side a baby squirrel 
sitting on the rock, and afraid to jump across with 
its mother. After a while the mother disappeared 
into the woods leaving its baby at the other side. 


Soon the little animal came back dragging the 
branch of a tree with its mouth. It brought this 
to the edge of the water, and, gradually push- 
ing it across, the little squirrel ran over this novel 
bridge to its mother, and both quickly ran into the 
woods.”’ 


A tourist getting benighted in the Highlands, 
knocked at a cottage door and asked for a lodging. 
He was taken in and treated so hospitably that he 
prolonged his stay there for some days. On the 
Sabbath the daughter of his host volunteered to take 
him to the Kirk. After service the collection plate 
was brought round and the Scotch lassie drepped in a 
modest bawbee. He himself putin a sixpenny piece 
and immediately became aware that his companion 
was eyeing him with scornful surprise. "When they 
got out of church she made no effort to talk, showing 
on the contrary every desire for silence. The tourist 
wondered what he had done amiss and was about 
to put his thought into words, when it suddenly 
struck him that his companion was musing on the 
sermon. But it was not that. It came out at last. 

“You're no thrifty,’’ she said. 

** How so? ’”’ 

‘* Didna’ ye pit a saxpence in the plate?’’ 

‘‘ Well, and if I did, what then?” 

‘¢Man,”’’ she replied in tones that conveyed a little 
contempt and a little pity, ‘“d’ye no see that richtly 
pairted, that wad a lasted ye for a quarter!”’ 





The cot which the Queen has presented to the 
Duchess of York, besides being the cradle of two 
heirs to the English throne, can claim to have offered 
shelter to three crowned heads of Europe when they 
were incapable of protecting themselves. This 
interesting family treasure, a silver plate records, 
‘¢was made for Princess Victoria Royal, in 1840, 
and was used by all her Majesty’s children, and 
was given by the Queen to the Duchess of York 
in 1894.” It is lined with rich white satin and 
covered by a filmy veiling of fine Honiton lace, and 
of the pattern in use half a century ago. Among 
other presents, the Queen has given the infant Prince 
a hood, surmounted by a plume of Prince of Wales’s 
feathers in miniature, composed of ostrich tips. 





Mr. W. S. Caine has been addressing a large 
gathering of ‘‘ millionaires.’’ The ‘‘ millionaires” 
are more generally known a3 working men. 

‘‘There are working men here who have found 
salvation. Would they sell it?’’ 

‘‘No,”’ replied his hearers. 

‘‘ Would they take a million pounds for it?” 

‘¢ No,’’ snapped out a lusty champion. 

‘¢ There,’’ said Mr. Caine, ‘‘is a millionaire, for, 
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he says he possesses something that he wouldn’t 
sell for a million pounds, and stock is as good as 
money any day.”’ 





A teacher, who had endeared herself to her pupils, 
‘was giving up her duties to take up other and more 
important work. It was generally felt that she 
could not be allowed to go away without some 
tangible proof of appreciation, so a collection was 
set on foot with a view to making her a presentation. 
The little ones were much excited over the fact that 
at last teacher had gained a distinction which some 
of them were proud to have merited themselves. One 
little miss went straight home and turned out the 
contents of her money-box. 

‘‘ What are you going to do with your money ?”’ 
asked her mother. 

‘Please, mother, teacher has won her prize, and 
I am going to help to give it her,’’ the child sweetly 
replied. 





After Thackeray had launched the first number 
of the Cornhill Magazine, he gathered round him at 
a banquet the authors and artists who had contri- 
buted their share towards making the venture a suc- 
cess. Many celebrated names can be found amongst 
the group, and Mr. G. A. Sala, who was present, 
relates a story of an editor who, though so great in 
many ways, was liable like the rest of us to fail in 
some of the things he attempted. 





Thackeray had to make an after-dinner speech. 
On the morning of the meeting Mr. Sala went to 
him and inquired if the speech was all right. ‘‘‘ As 
right as rain,’ he replied ; ‘I dictated it last evening 
tomy secretary ; I have learned it by heart, and I have 
just repeated it to my daughters.’ I felt partially 
relieved ; but I purposely arrived at Hyde Park 
Square in the evening ten minutes before the time 
appointed for the dinner and waited for Thackeray. 
When he arrived I juct whispered to him, ‘Speech 
all right?’ ‘As right as ninepence,’ he made 
answer, laughing! ‘I have repeated it twice in the 
brougham, and it will go trippingly.’ Alas! When 
the master arose to make the one oration of the even- 
ing, he began capitally. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, 
‘we have captured eighty thousand prisoners.’ This 
was a real and happy allusion to the circulation of 
the first number of the Cornhill ; and a murmur of 
approval ran through the distinguished assemblage. 
Had it only ended ina murmur! But some occult 
fiend suggested to Sir Charles Taylor that he should 
cry, in a sonorous voice, ‘Hear, hear!’ and the 
esteemed baronet had a slight peculiarity in intona- 
tion, which made him pronounce ‘ Hear, hear!’ as 
‘yah, hyah.? Then somebody laughed. Then 
Thackeray, thoroughly upset, lost his temper, and 
exclaiming, ‘Upon my word, Sir Charles Taylor, if 
you say another word I will sit down,’ proceeded tc 
stumble through a few limping and disjointed sen- 
tences, and then resumed his seat, evidently annoyed 
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to the stage of exasperation, although warmly sym- 
pathised with by the whole company.’’ 





Messrs. F. Cordeux-Rhys and Co. report that 
their confectionery mills in one of the London 
suburbs have had the “‘ unwelcome visitation of a 
mighty horde of insect marauders, which by dint of 
overwhelming numbers compelled the legitimate 
occupiers to vacate their posts, leaving the enemy in 
full possession. The victory of the bees was by no 
means a bloodless one, as thousands upon thousands 
perished, not altogether unavenged, for their haman 
opponents suffered severely from stings. 





‘¢ Sir John Lubbock, in some of his charming books 
anent insects in general, and bees in particular, 
holds the latter up to admiration as the incarnation 
of all the virtues. We fearit would have been but a 
rude awakening for him had he witnessed the scan- 
dalous manner in which these particular bees behaved, 
for not content with invasion they took to robbery, 
and then as if this was not bad enough, they got 
helplessly tipsy on the liquid sugar and other bee 
delicacies that were to be found about the works. 
Through their debauchery, however, Nemesis over- 
took them, for it is an absolute fact that half a 
dozen large pailfuls of these paragons and exemplars 
of the human race were swept up and consigned to 
the crematorium, or, in other words, the engine fire.”’ 





Few careers afford a more striking example of 
diligence and perseverance than the life of Sir Isaac 
Pitman. Two incidents of his early days furnish 
the index to his character. As a lad of seventeen 
his pronunciation of words was much at fault, where- 
upon he set to work to systematically study a dic- 
tionary, with the result that two thousand words 
were copied out and fixed in his memory. <A study 
of this sort would be voted dull work by the majority, 
but Mr. Pitman, not content with going through 
the dictionary once, wended his way through its 
pages a second time. This he followed up a little 
later by volunteering to Messrs. Bagster, the well- 
known Bible publishers, to check the 500,000 re- 
ferences in their comprehensive Bible, and users of 
this edition owe their thanks to Mr. Pitman for the 
correctness of the references to-day. It was only a 
man of unflagging energy and care in minute details 
who could have brought a system of sound writing 
to be the perfect art which it admittedly is to-day. 
At the time of the Queen’s accession (20th June, 1837) 
Mr. Pitman was so wrapt up in inventing his system, 
that, we are told, he stuck close to his work on the 
day when the whole country was rejoicing. ‘‘ Not,” 
he explains, ‘‘that I loved Her Majesty less than 
other people, but that at that time I loved phono- 
graphy more.’’ From that day onward phonography 
has grown, until at the present moment it is used in 
almost every business house, and the ‘‘ Teacher” has 
an annual sale of between 150,000 and 200,000 
copies ; and his Sovereign has recognised his services 
to his fellow-countrymen. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


HE month has been full of incident. 
Few days have been barren of events, 
often strangely contrasted in all the 
variety of human experience. France 
mourns over President Carnot, slain at 
Lyons by an assassin’s dagger. Our 

own nation rejoices at the birth of a new heir to the 
throne, who carries on the direct succession into the 
fourth generation. The Tower Bridge over the 
Thames has been opened for traffic, adding another 
marvel to the scientific triumphs of the age; while, 
as if to remind us how powerless is human science 
after all against the great forces of nature, an ex- 
plosion in a Welsh colliery has swept away at a single 
stroke not far short of three hundred lives. 





I. 


One would hardly have thought that the President 
of a Republic stood in exceptional danger. But three 
times in the history of our generation has the same 
tragedy been repeated. The fate of Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and Carnot suggests that the President’s chair 
is even more perilous than the Autocrat’s throne. 
To France Carnot’s death is an irreparable misfor- 
tune. He held a unique place in the affection and 
trust of his fellow-countrymen. Alone among French 
statesmen of recent times he was a man without 
enemies. He seemed singularly free from personal 
prejudices and ambitions. He was undoubtedly a 
power for peace. The calmness and composure with 
which his successor was appointed and power trans- 
ferred delighted the friends of the Republic through- 
out Europe. In ordinary times faction may still 
reign supreme in France, making and unmaking 
ministries ; but in a great crisis the nation, it is clear, 
can rise instinctively to a higher mood, and aban- 
doning party feuds can act with a common purpose. 
M. Casimir-Périer, the new President, is not un- 
known to the world, like Carnot at his accession to 
power. He has already made his mark. His ability 
and his character have been already proved. His 
bearing in the funeral procession, where he followed 
the bier alone, and practically without protection, 
showed him to be a man of courage. His nerve will 
be severely tried, for the success of their crime will 
embolden the Anarchists to further outrage. It will 
give them a false conception of their power. Of 
such attempts comparatively few succeed. Crispi 
within the last few weeks escaped, though Carnot 
fell. And even when the bullet, the dagger, or the 
bomb finds its victim, the cause of anarchyis no nearer 
to its triumph. Against society it is helpless. For 
though it may destroy the magistrate, the law remains. 
The sword of justice is wielded by new hands. Never 
yet has mere terrorism succeeded in overthrowing 
civilisation. That the new president will enforce the 
law with absolute fearlessness, regardless of all per- 
sonal consequences, is already evident. He is also 


determined, as his first speech showed, to make an 
effort to rescue government in France from the diffi- 
culties into which it has sunk; to use the authority 
which the Constitution gives him to protect a minis- 
try that has the confidence of the nation against the 
caprice or cowardice of the Assembly. If he can 
succeed in his endeavours ull other difficulties will 
be light and simple in comparison with that gravest 
of problems. 


‘III. 


In the United States the Labour War has entered 
upon a new phase. Hitherto the conflict has been 
confined to the coke and the mining industries. 
Now it has spread to the railroads. A paltry dispute 
which at the beginning concerned only the Pullman 
Cars has so developed as to paralyse the railway 
traffic of the country. The lines have been blocked 
by the strikers. In many places they have been torn 
up for long distances. The State officials have found 
themselves unable to deal with the situation, and the 
Federal troops have been called out. As to the ulti- 
mate issue of the struggle there can be little doubt. 
An American in these matters has wonderful pa- 
tience. He will endure endless inconvenience and 
annoyance rather than take energetic action. But 
when once roused he sets to work sternly and tena- 
ciously. And this strike will rouse him. When 
whole cities are in peril of famine ; when men cannot 
get bread, and when children are wasting for want 
of milk, indifference is impossible. The struggle, 
however, will be terrible. Mr. Stead has shown us 
with what weapons and in what temper the indus- 
trial conflicts of America are fought out. There are 
revolvers and dynamite on the one side, repeating- 
rifles and artillery on the other. Outrage is univer- 
sal, arbitration hopeless, and there is nothing to re- 
lieve the suffering or to lessen the horrors of the 
strife. 


Iv. 


To ourselves every month seems to bring new anx- 
ieties abroad. An agreement into which we have 
entered with the Congo Free State has produced 
great irritation both in Germany and in France, and 
the feeling is too intense to be disregarded with 
safety. The grounds of complaint are simple. Our 
two spheres of influence, as they are called, in Africa 
are divided from one another by an interval of about 
two hundred miles. We have leased from the Congo 
Free State a narrow strip of territory to give usa 
roadway between the dissevered portions of our terri- 
tory. We acquire no political rights. We can ex- 
clude no one. We can impose no duties, even if we 
wished to do so. We can pass from north to south, 
and from south to north without hindrance. That 
is all; but it is enough to rouse indignation on the 
Continent. All the old charges of unscrupulous 
rapacity are heard again. A special cause of com- 
plaint is, that we have gained by stealth an advan- 
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tage which we failed to secure from the European 
Powers in open conference. There is trouble also in 
the far East. China and Japan stand face to face in 
Corea. Both nations have rights in the Peninsula. 
Under undoubted provocation, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have sent an army into the country, taken the 
capital, and dethroned the ruler. They are supreme 
for the moment. China, however, is now pouring 
troops over the frontier, determined that Japan shall 
not establish its power on the mainland. A conflict 
seems inevitable. In some quarters it is anticipated 
that Russia will take part with Japan against China, 
and that we shall also intervene to safeguard our 
Indian Empire. No doubt it is to our interest that 
the Chinese Government should be strong enough to 
repel encroachment on the part of Russia, and if it 
were menaced by any serious attack we might be 
drawn into the struggle. But we shall not fight 
for Corea in Asia, nor shall we allow a question of 
roadway in Africa to estrange us still more widely 
from France and to provoke the resentment of Ger- 
many. 
v. 

A very unpleasant incident has occurred in 
Madras. Mr. A. 8S. Dyer has been imprisoned, and 
three missionaries with him. Libel is the offence 
alleged. “Mr. Dyer and his friends were convicted, 
and chose to go to prison rather than pay a fine. 
The keeper of certain opium-houses was the nomi- 
nal prosecutor. At the back of the prosecution was 
an inspector of the opium department, whom Mr. 
Dyer had charged with collusion in a breach of law. 
Practically the case seems to have been taken up by 
the department, and such evidently was the impres- 
sion of the natives called to give evidence. Mr. 
Dyer’s witnesses were afraid to speak the truth and 
said so. Such a victory is a perilous one for officials 
to win. It can but lead to further inquiry, and the 
consequences of such an investigation may be 
ruinous to the system which they are eager to main- 
tain. They denied Mr. Dyer’s assertions once 
before, when he stated that in spite of the decision 
of. Parliament vice was still icensed in our Indian 
empire. His charges were proved, and an official 
apology was inevitable. If the same story is to be 
repeated, public opinion will not be so -easily satis- 
fied this time. No apology will suffice. If there are 
officials who have been breaking the law, they will 
find themselves dismissed and disgraced. Let them 
learn wisdom in time. 

vi. 

Lord Coleridge, at any rate during the later years 
of his life, was a figure rather than a force. He 
‘was more prominent in society than on the bench. 
He was not one of our great judges, and could not 
rank with a Cockburn ora Jessel. His gifts were of 
another order. He seemed to many of his friends to 
have turned aside from his true career. It was said 
of him in a not unkindly epigram that ‘‘ nature in- 
tended him fcr a bishop; accident made him a 
judge.”? He was a finished scholar. His presence 
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was dignified, his voice melodious. His eloquence 
impressed by stateliness rather than by strength, 
He was a powerful advocate, and his cross-examina- 
tion of the claimant in the Tichborne case will long © 
be remembered as a supreme triumph of forensie 
skill. Political gratitude is so brief in these days 
that his share in sweeping away religious tests and 
disabilities at Oxford and Cambridge is already 
almost forgotten even by those who have gained 
most by the new freedom. Sir A. H. Layard as a 
young man was one of those Englishmen who com- 
bine a passion for adventure with a genuine eager- 
ness in the pursuit of knowledge. They explore, 
not as some men climb, merely for climbing’s sake, 
but with a definite and palpable object. In his 
Eastern travels Mr. Layard brought to light and 
unearthed the ruins of Nineveh, buried beneath the 
dust of centuries, opening a new chapter in the 
annals of ancient history. The architecture, the 
sculpture, and the inscriptions of that famous city, 
carry us back into a vanished world. In politics 
Layard's career was practically a failure. He rose 
indeed to high rank, but he had position without 
power; and during the war between Russia and 
Turkey, when we all but involved ourselves in the 
struggle, as our Ambassador at Constantinople, he 
must have been conscious that he was distrusted by 
statesmen in both parties. 


vil. 


Lord Arthur Harvey, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, was one of those who confer honour on their 
rank. He was a true scholar, and also possessed 
those graces of mind and manner which are not 
always associated with learning. He was an active 
member of the committee for the Revision of the 
Old Testament, and was also familiar with all the 
problems and controversies that centre in the 
Gospels. He was an old man, on the verge of his 
eighty-seventh year; but to the very last he kept 
pace with the advance of modern scholarship. Yet 
scholar as he was, he never buried himself in his 
books. He actively devoted himself to his diocese, 
and though paralysed in his lower limbs, he did not. 
allow infirmity to cut short his work. His convic- 
tions were strong, and he did not hide them. His 
sympathies were wide, and he did not repress them. 
He was equally beloved by men of all schools, who 
found him scrupulously just and even-minded in 
times of passion and prejudice. For many years past 
Miss Daniell has been conspicuous among religious. 
workers. She gave up her whole life to the welfare 
of our troops, and has come to be known far and 
wide by the splendid title of the “ soldiers’ friend.” 
The Countess de Gasparin is not so generally known 
in our country, but her book on “Near and 
Heavenly Horizons ”’ has found thousands of 
readers even here among those who appreciate high 
inspiration and felicity of expression. Abroad her 
influence has been great, and her death will be felt 
as a serious loss throughout the Protestant churches 
of the Continent. 











